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of the Circuit Court, refusing to dissolve an injunction 

restraining the Chicago Yacht Club from erecting a club- 
house at the edge of the lake, on the ground that the owners 
of property on Michigan Avenue have a right to an unob- 
structed view of the lake from the street level, and that the 
club-house would interfere with such view. As several build- 
ings have been planned for sites between Michigan Avenue 
and the lake, and the Park Commissioners have filled-in a con- 
siderable portion of this space, and have planted it with trees 
and shrubbery, which interfere with the view of the water 
from the street level, the people of the city will await with 
interest the decision of a higher court on the appeal, which has 
already been taken, from that of the Circuit Court. The de- 
cision of the latter is said to have been founded upon one in 
New Jersey, where a beach company was enjoined from build- 
ing cottages which would cut off the view of the sea from 
property farther inland. A very similar question is likely to 
come up in Boston, where plans are periodically brought for- 
ward for making “ boulevards” between the houses on the 
north side of Beacon Street and the Charles River, by reclaim- 
ing land from the river. The owners of the waterside houses 
on Beacon Street have always energetically claimed that their 
right to look over the river could not be interfered with; and 
the Illinois decision confirms their view. 


H COMMOTION has been excited in Chicago by a decision 


R. WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES contributes to 
the American Journal of Archeology what seems to be a 
perfectly new theory of the lighting of the Greek temples. 

It seems to have occurred to him, first among the archwologists 
who have studied the subject, to see what suggestions might be 
derived in regard to it from the remains of the Theseum, at 
Athens, much the best-preserved Grecian temple in existence. 
In this building, the upper portion of which, with the excep- 
tion of the wooden roof, still remains as it was built, the 
pteroma, or colonnade surrounding the sanctuary, has a ceiling, 
not of solid stones, panelled and ornamented, as would be the 
case ina modern building, but of what Mr. Bates calls “ frames,” 
consisting of flat stones, pierced with square openings. The 
number of openings in each “frame” varies from eight to 
twenty, according to the size of the stone, but the result is 
to give the ceiling of the colonnade a tolerably uniform effect 
of openwork. Each opening is rebated around the upper edge, 
and a little marble panel is fitted to drop loosely into it, the 
panel, and the border of the opening into which it fits, being 
marked with a letter, just as a fly-screen would be marked 
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with a device or number, corresponding to a similar device on 
the window-frame to which it belonged. It is evident that the 
builders of the temple would not have gone to all this trouble 
and expense without some reason; and, as there would be no 
need of ventilation in such a place, Mr. Bates surmises that the 
openings may have been intended for the admission of light, 
reflected from the pavement of the pteroma, into the sanctuary, 
over the top of the wall of the latter, which, undoubtedly, had 
some sort of open clerestory between the level of the ceiling of 
the pteroma and the underside of the roof. The light, thus 
reflected first from the pavement of the colonnade, and then 
from the underside of the roof, cannot have illuminated the 
sanctuary very brightly; but Mr. Bates observes that the sun- 
light is much more intense in Greece than in most other parts 
of Europe. Why the openings, supposing them intended to 
admit light, should have been furnished with lids is not clear. 
Mr. Bates thinks that the priests may have used the lids to 
moderate the illumination of the sanctuary. As there are 
more than six hundred openings in the ceiling of the Theseum 
pteroma, each about ten inches square, the total amount of 
light entering even after two reflections would have been con- 
siderable, and it is not impossible that the priests, by shifting 
the lids, or shutters, may have produced variations in the effect 
of light on the statue of the divinity which would appeal to 
the artistic feeling of the Greeks, although they would probably 
be lost on our ruder sensibilities. 


. NOTHER note in the American Journal of Archeology, 
A in regard to recent discoveries in the Roman Forum, 

affords a peculiarly interesting suggestion to architects. 
Every tourist knows the spring in the Forum, at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, where, as he is told, the divine twins, Castor and 
Pollux, were seen to water their horses after the battle of the 
Lake Regillus. Apart from the ruins of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, which stand close by, the spot is marked by vari- 
ous architectural remains; and recent excavations have shown 
that, from a very early period, a well existed at the foot of the 
hill, taking water, apparently, from the spring, and that this 
well was connected with an artificial pool, into which it seems 
to have overflowed. ‘The marble rim of the well, which dates 
from the time of Augustus, is still in good preservation, and 
shows that it was accessible only from one side, the other side, 
toward the hill, being attached to a sort of shrine, with two 
columns, which seems to have been connected, by a colonnaded 
portico, with the pool, or /acus, sixty or seventy feet away. 
This pool, as it appears, was about sixteen feet square and sur- 
rounded by a parapet of some sort. In the middle still remains 
a square pedestal, on which is now placed an altar, of the 
second century after Christ; but Professor Lanciani believes 
that the altar never belonged to the pedestal, but that the latter 
carried originally a group, of Castor and Pollux leading their 
horses, many fragments of which, of “ perfectly beautiful” 
Greek workmanship of the fourth century B. Cc. have been 
found in the pool. We need hardly point out the artistic pos- 
sibilities of such an architectural motif as Professor Lanciani 
suggests. A sacred pool, backed by a colonnaded portico, 
with the terraced Palatine rising above, and, reflected in the 
water, the divine marble group, must have been one of the most 
charming objects in all antiquity. The remains indicate that 
the wall of the portico contained niches for statues, and other 
detached figures andoubtedly formed a part of the decoration ; 
but it is doubtful whether the last really added much to the 
effect. If the sculpture is really Greek work of the fourth 
century B. C., as Professor Lanciani thinks, our ideas as to the 
artistic barbarism of Rome under the Republic will need re- 
vising, for nothing could be farther removed from barbarism 
than such a decoration of such a spot. 


6 PROPOSITION is before the City Government of Phila- 
H delphia, with the endorsement of the Art Federation, for 

cutting a “ boulevard,” one hundred and thirteen feet in 
width, from the City-hall, in a straight line, to the Green 
Street entrance of the Park, a distance of about a mile. It is 
a little late to cut boulevards through the heart of Philadelphia, 
but, notwithstanding the expense of buying costly property, 
and tearing down hundreds of buildings, the operation would, 
even now, probably be profitable. In Paris, the cutting of 
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the Avenue de ]’Opéra, through a densely-populated district, 
twenty-five years ago, probably paid for itself many times over 
in the increased value of the land on and near it; and a similar 
result has attended most well-considered municipal improve- 
ments, however expensive they may have seemed at the outset. 





ST] N accident case, in which a person was killed while riding 
Hi in an elevator, was recently tried in Boston on the theory, 

maintained by the administrator of the person killed, that 
the owner of the elevator was a common carrier, and liable as 
such for injury to passengers riding in his conveyance. The 
case was carried to the full bench of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, which decided, in a long and highly technical 
opinion, that “one who maintains a passenger-elevator in an 
office-building is not a common carrier,” and, therefore, is not 
liable as a common carrier for accidents to passengers. 





| HE French law in regard to making tenders for contracts 
I has some features which may afford useful hints to archi- 

tects and others in this country. As every architect and 
contractor knows, there is here no uniform practice whatever. 
Some years ago, an unfortunate architect, who had asked for 
competitive bids on behalf of a client, was sued by one of the 
unsuccessful bidders for compensation for estimating, and, 
through the medium of an intelligent jury, was compelled to 
pay around sum. Certain contractors saw in this occurrence 
a new source of profit, and allowed it to be understood that 
they would ask for payment for their time devoted to esti- 
mating, in certain contingencies beyond the architect’s control. 
As the effect of this announcement was to exclude permanently 
from architects’ offices all the contractors who participated in 
it, or sympathized with it, the others found it best to go on 
in the old way, notwithstanding the occasional disappointments 
which they suffered in consequence. Under the French law, 
the contractor is much better protected than with us, while the 
architect, instead of receiving, as with us, the blows which 
the owner and contractor aim at each other, is assigned his 
proper place, as the arbitrator, not the principal, in their mis- 
understandings. In general, estimating is a more formal affair 
in France than here. The bids are really, instead of nominally, 
sealed, and are addressed, as they always should be, to the 
owner, as one of the parties to the contract which is to be 
entered into. Of course, as with us, they are submitted to the 
architect, to see whether the conditions required by the specifi- 
cation have been complied with in the bids, but the owner is 
always the one to whom they are consigned for final decision. 
Under the French law, if an owner, either directly or through 
his architect, invites bids for a construction, without expressly 
reserving the right to reject any of the bids, he must make a 
contract with one of the bidders, or pay reasonable damages. 
The owner may, however, at any time before opening the bids, 
give notice that his carrying out of the proposed work is con- 
ditional on his being able to contract for it at or under a given 
sum; and, in this case, if all the bids exceed the stipulated 
sum, he is not bound to accept any of them, or to pay damages 
to any one. 





J HE lovers of Grecian myths have, undoubtedly, been watch- 
| ing with interest the English excavations at Cnossus, in 

Crete, the site of the palace of Minos. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the most romantic legends of Greece, particu- 
larly of Athens, centre around this palace. It was here that 
Dedalus built for Minos the Labyrinth, from which no one, 
who had once entered it, could ever find his way out; it was 
in the middle of this Labyrinth that was kept the Minotaur, 
half bull and half man, which fed on human flesh; it was to 
feed the monster that tribute was sent of Athenian boys and 
girls; and it was here that the prince Theseus, holding the 
thread which Ariadne gave him, found his way through 
the Labyrinth, killed the Minotaur, and delivered Athens from 
tribute. What is supposed to be the ruin of the Labyrinth of 
Deedalus has already been uncovered, together with a great 
number of objects of extraordinary archeological .interest and 
importance, but the most remarkable news of all is that an 
impression of a seal-ring has been found, showing a creature 
with the head and hoofs of a bull, but the legs of a man, seated 
on a throne. An impression of a seal-ring, which had been 
buried in the ground for at least three thousand years, would be 
likely to have had its outlines so far obscured as to encourage 
the imagination in interpreting it; so that we should be glad 
of the corlfirmatory evidence of some other portrait of the 


Minotaur; but the explorations at least show that, whether 
Minos had one eye in the middle of his face, as some of the 
legends represent, or a countenance of the ordinary sort, he 
actually existed, and possessed a palace, and something in the 
nature of a labyrinth; and, with the traditions so far con- 
firmed, it is not difficult to suppose that there may have been 
some foundation for the rest of them. 





| HIS country, which has hitherto been tolerably conserva- 

tive in its ideas of what constitutes fine-art, is beginning to 

feel the effect of the passion for furniture and decoration 
which has long raged in England, and has, within a few years, 
invaded France. A curious example of the effect of the fever 
is to be found in the reported purchase, by a very rich Ameri- 
cap, of three or four tapestries, after the designs of Boucher, 
at the monstrous price of four hundred thousand dollars. Of 
course, no one would wish to criticise Mr. Morgan’s judgment 
in selecting decorations, and, undoubtedly, the tapestries are 
very beautiful, as tapestries; but the idea, which ordinary 
people derive from accounts of such purchases, that any tapes- 
try, or textile material, or piece of furniture, is comparable, as 
a work of art, with a good picture, or statue, or bas-relief, is 
one which should, as we think, be vigorously opposed by all 
who love art. That no time should be lost in the matter is 
sufficiently shown by a consideration of the dreadful objects 
which are put forward, particularly in England, as “ works of 
decorative art,” and which seem to grow every day more im- 
pudently repulsive. Not long ago, a periodical, supposed to 
be devoted to fine-art, published several pages of laudation of 
a certain * art-worker,” and, as evidence of his’ merit, showed, 
in a half-tone illustration, a sculptured “ portrait,” produced by 
the simple process of taking a cubical block of wood, or other 
material, and notching one edge of it into a rude suggestion of 
eyes and nose and mouth. ‘This delectable object comes, we 
believe, from the same city in which the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon frieze are rotting away. The same number of this 
journal, a very excellent one, too, contains, besides illustrations 
of some beautiful Greek statues, recently brought up from the 
sea, off Cape Malea, by divers, representations of a large 
number of hideous pieces of crockery and glass, which, as it 
would seem, its readers are expected to admire. 


NDOUBTEDLY, free scope should be allowed for taste, 
( and those who really like rudely-shaped jugs, coated with 

iridescent oxides in the fire, better than objects which 
show human skill and sympathy, should be permitted to enjoy 
them; but it does not follow that the public should be led into 
supposing that there is really no difference between the two 
kinds of art, and the attempt to confuse them, which is carried 
on systematically by people who are incapable of drawing a 
beautiful face, or painting a truthful landscape, but who wish 
to make the public accept, in place of these, and at the same 
price, caricatures in glaring colors, or rude pots with novel 
chemical glazes, brings serious injury to real art, and to real 
artists. 





to be constructed at Turin, in place of the present suspen- 

sion-bridge. The new structure is to be entirely of cut- 
stone, and to be ornamented with four groups or works of 
sculpture, representing subjects related to the life and reign 
of the late King Humbert of Italy. The cost of construction of 
the bridge is limifed to three hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars, and sixty thousand dollars additional may be devoted 
to sculpture. Designs must be sent in not later than October 
1, 1901. Details of the prizes to be awarded are not given, 
but three thousand dollars will be divided in some way among 
the competitors. 


A‘ open competition is announced for a monumental bridge, 





[HE second competition of the year for the Prize of Rome 
| in the Paris School of Fine-Arts, confined to the ten 

“logistes”’ selected at the first competition, had for sub- 
ject a “Grande Cristallerie,” or glass-working establishment, 
in which were to be combined melting-furnaces, workshops, 
exhibition-rooms, engine and boiler rooms, annealing-rooms, 
chemical laboratories, warehouses, packing-rooms, stables and 
wagon-sheds, besides dwellings for managers, clerks and officials. 
Nothing but a sketch-plan was called for at this competition, 
the ten * logistes,”” MM. Hulot, Rousselot, Barrias, Gras, Midy, 
Hébrard, Hubaine, Prévost, Prost and Ferdinand, having about 
four months in which to develop them. 





















THE SOCIETK DES ARTISTES FRANCAIS. 






J HE Société des Artistes Francais opened 
their doors a week later than the Société 
Nationale; and here again the archi- 
tectural section was not ready. It is true that 
here the exhibition is much more important, 
as there are 309 exhibitors in place of the 53 
at the other Salon. Does quantity do an 
injustice to quality, and, after all, is the ex- 
hibit of the Société Nationale superior to the 
larger exhibit in spite of its having the lesser 
number? I have endeavored to show that 
fy. architecture there held a place of too little 
~{8_{ -—»7%* importance, in spite of its “dream architect- 
ure,” of which they made so great a misuse, and also that furniture 
occupied almost all of the 
space assigned to the archi- 
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Vaucluse.” The author, M. Lemaresquier, a young architect, is also 
evidently a poet. To the memory of the two celebrated lovers he 
desired to consecrate a monument that should evoke all their poetic 
glory. It is like a pious pilgrimage of love, where the house of 
Petrarch and the tower of Laura (surmounted by her statue) are 
surrounded by gardens, porticos, a museum and theatre, these differ- 
ent buildings forming a whole built over a bridge abutting upon 
gigantic cliffs which enclose a valley. The bridge’s arch enframes 
the grotto whence flows the icy waters of the Sorgues. 

Well, here again, if I am not mistaken, is dream-architecture, but 
very acceptable, and this time, at least, one is able to foresee a 
possible realization. M. Lemaresquier, with his monument to Pe- 
trarch, exhibits another scheme for a thermal establishment on the 
banks of a lake, where imagination and ingenuity agreeably join 
hands to satisfy a programme which is altogether modern and 
practical. 

There are many schemes for barracks shown at the Société des 
Artistes Francais; and the competition for the barracks of the 
sapeurs-pompiers, at Menilmontant, furnishes to Messieurs Dezer 
maux and Mallet (second-prize design), Closson and Tavernier, the 
opportunity of showing us some very excellent studies. It would 
have been interesting to see the scheme prepared by M. Doillet, who 
won the first prize in the com- 
petition and the execution of 





tectural section. 

At the Salon of the Société 
des Artistes Francais we come 
upon a much more technical 
organization in the section of 
architecture. We find our- 
selves once more amongst 
architects after having bade 
adieu to the cabinet-workers. 
It is not, therefore, possible 
to make any comparison, but 
one cannot but think that the 
uninstructed public will visit 
much more willingly the fur- 
niture display of the Socié:é 
Nationale than the frames of 
architectural drawings of the 
Société des Artistes Francais. 
Yet, nevertheless, the visitor 
who risks a trip to the well- 
lighted halls of architecture 
would find, by using a very 
litle observation, some 
very interesting things. 

Unfortunately, the authori- 
ties have allowed too great 
inroads to be made by the 
diploma drawings, which give 
to certain of the rooms the 
aspect of an exhibition of 
school-competition drawings. 
I will make one exception in 
favor of the drawings for the 
Achille Leclére prize, the pro- 
gramme for which, very 
attractive and of a very prac- 
tical nature, furnished to the 
young architects an oppor- 
tunity of showing that the 
classic studies at the Ecole do 
not of necessity stifle the im- 
agination nor throttle the 
growth of a personal style. 
Probably inspired by the war 
now going on in the ‘Trans- 
vaal, and the heroic struggle 
of the Boers, the programme 
laid before the competitors 
















the work, but later we shall 
see the construction itself, 
which will be better worth 
while, perhaps. 

Once more we see, with 
pleasure, at the Salon the 
plans, sections and elevations, 
this time accompanied with 
photographs, of the barrack 
of the Garde RKépublicaine, 
by M. Jacques Hermant. In 
these buildings the architect 
has ingeniously mixed stone 
and white brick. The sub- 
basement and the angles, 
accentuated by rock - faced 
stone, seem a little too robust 
by the side of the brickwork ; 
but the details of the building 
are very well studied, and the 
vaulted entrance- porch for 
the officers’ quarters is really 
elegant. M. Jacques Her- 
mant exhibits also drawings 
and photographs for two 
stone apartment-houses, built 
on the Rue Reaumur, intended 
for the occupation of artisans. 
Placed at the angle of two 
great streets, these houses, of 
admirable ordinance, form a 
perspective interrupted by 
a dome which rises above the 
angle motive. 

Several souvenirs of the 
Exposition recall the splen- 
dors of the last year, which 
have already disappeared. 
One is the Palace of the Army 
and Navy, brought to mind 
by a beautiful water-color by 
M. Boitel; the Swedish 
Pavilion by M. Buet; the 
United States Pavilion by 
MM. Coolidge and Morin- 
Goustiaux; the Finnish Pa- 
vilion by M. Gurd; the Swiss 








was a “monument to the 
heroes of a war for indepen- rne Steveese of Manes 
dence.” 

Amongst the four artists who exhibited their drawings, M. Faure- 
Dujasric was particularly to be noticed for his composition, which 
was very attractive and very original. On the flanks of a mountain 
dug in the living rock are arranged a series of tombs, tied together 
by strong architectural lines — porticos, colonnades, pyramids, eques- 
trian statues, monumental staircases — forming an ascending perspec- 
tive dominated at length by a gigantic figure of “ Glory,” also carved 
out of the living rock, and seeming to watch in calm majesty over 
the sleeping heroes at her feet. In this composition the formulas of 
classic design have been freely disregarded : it is a fine idea frankly 
expressed, and having elements of much grandeur and sentiment. 
And if this, too, is to be considered “ dream architecture,” it interests 
us quite otherwise than those strange lucubrations which we found 
amongst the exhibits of the Société Nationale, which, in truth, are 
rather nightmares than dreams. 

And, though hardly to be carried out because of its mere size, yet 
nevertheless buildable, there must be mentioned a very remarkable 
scheme for a “ Monument to Petrarch and Laura, at the Springs of 








Pavilion by M. Meyer; the 
series of colonial construc- 
tel de Ville, Versailles tions from Dahomey by M. 

Siffert; and above all, the 
sketches and studies of Roumanian architecture by M. Formigé 
for the Royal Pavilion of Roumania, and the Roumanian Restaurant 
by the same artist, which prove with what care the style of these 
different structures was studied. And finally, M. Louvet exhibits 
the drawing of the Grand Palais itself, in its intermediate portion, 
which includes the grand staircase of the entrance-hall, so interest- 
ing from the point-of-view of the use of iron both as decorative and 
constructive elements. 

The city of Versailles opened to competition in 1897 the recon- 
struction of its Hotel de Ville. The first prize was obtained by M. 
Bréasson; but it was M. Le Grand, the second-prize winner, to 
whom was assigned the execution. We find here at the Salon the 
plans and drawings for this interesting construction, quite worthy of 
the city of Louis XIV. ? 

Personally I have always admired, without comprehending the 
utility of them, the works of our young Prix-de-Rome men who, 
during their sojourn in Italy, consecrate a large part of their time to 
the knowing restoration of monuments which have disappeared, 
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What a formidable amount of labor is taken up with the beginning 
of each year! Surely, it is very interesting from an architectural 
point-of-view that from time to time there come to hand these recon- 
structions which form such valuable documents. But why generalize 
this class of study and inflict it on all the pensioners? Let them 
study and draw out in detail all the monuments that they want to; 
but is it indispensable that 


satisfactory manner. This surgical pavilion is a model where the 
greatest degree of perfection is sought from the point-of-view of 
hygiene and antisepsis. The separation of the sick of different 
classes is complete and all danger of contamination is precluded. 
The sick man with his bed is transported on a car and by elevator 
without any shaking, shock or jar. ‘Ihe surgeon has, for the sterili- 

zation of his instruments, 





they should pass several 
months in working-up these 
impeccable “rendus,” 
which cover more than 
fifty square metres of 
space, for the mere purpose 
of establishing their talent 
and ability as draughtsmen ? 
What becomes of these 
gigantic sheets of paper? 
They are going to be rolled 
up and stored in the admin- 
istration storehouses and 
forgotten. The magnifi- 
cent illustrations of the ex- 
cavations at Delphi by M. 
Tournaire, therefore, at 
once excite my admiration 
and my ccmpassion. 

Ah! Very much might 
be said about the Prix de 
Rome. Of course, I would 
not ask for its suppression. 
In the first place, that 
would be a useless attempt. 
But it may be permitted 
me to find that its pro- 
grammes are oftentimes bi- 
zarre. In my humble opin- 
ion, they ought to be either 
completely ideal and imagi- 
native, or practical; of 
course, in the later case, 
still in the domain of the 
inevitably grandiose. In 
1898, probably because of 
the approaching Exposi- 
tion, the programme was a 
“palace for the reception 
of sovereigns at Paris,” and 
M. Auburtin, who obtained 
the Second-second Grand 
Prix, exhibits his scheme at 
this year’s Salon. It is evi- 
dent that the Grand Prix 
de Rome demands a vast 
projet, but it is evident also 
that one would never find 
at Paris, at least without 





— — specially - arranged rooms, 
and near his office a private 
bath-room allows him 
after each operation to 
take an antiseptic bath. 
This is the highest reach 
toward security possible. 
The construction is brick, 
with sub- basement and 
string-courses in stone, in a 
simple style somewhat re- 
calling Louis XLV work. 

Among the buildings and 
studies, whether interesting 
or picthresque, it would be 
unjust not to mention the 
French Club-house at 
Madrid by M. Paul Bellot, 
naturally in a Moorish 
style; the studies for the 
tower of the church at 
Plogonnec (Finistere), in 
the seventeenth - century 
style, by M. Chaussepied ; 
the drawing of the church 
at Maillizais, in the Ven- 
dée, an historic monument, 
by M. Deverin, and a 
drawing with a very inter- 
esting restoration of the 
ancient royal chateau of 
Villers-Cotterets (1559) by 
MM. Pottier and Sassua. 
Further, some very elegant 
or picturesque villas, and 
private houses, are signed 
by Bouwens, Van der 
Boyen, Bourgeois, Degréeve 
and Paumier. 

Finally, after very differ- 
ent fashion, the two Salons 
of architecture claim atten- 
tion. It is only regretta- 
ble that the Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts 
allows itself to be too 
largely invaded by cabinet- 
work and furniture, which, 
however interesting it may 











demolishing a part of the 
city, a site of sufficient size 
for the palace projected by 
M. Auburtin, who leaves 
far behind him the modest hétel which actually sheltered the Shah 
of Persia in 1900. Here, then, we have a study that is perfectly 
useless from a practical point-of-view, one which can only give a false 
idea of scale and proportion to an architect on the day when he finds 
himself before a programme to be really carried out. 

On the otber hand, MM. Hannotin and Henry, of whom nothing 
was demanded, gave themselves programmes which were at once 
grandiose and practical. The first concerns himself with the utiliza- 
tion of the grounds of the Champ de Mars, where he would create 
an immense quarter formed by two rows of fine apartment-houses of 
agreeable silhouette, leaving between them a broad avenue preserving 
the perspective from the Seine to the Ecole Militaire, at length dis- 
engaged from the Gallery of Machines. This scheme is very interest- 
ing, and may be the first sprout of a future transformation from 
which Paris could only suffer. I will not say as much for the idea 
of M. Louis Henry, who imagines a “ Monument to Concord” at the 
entrance of the Tuileries, with covered promenades on the terrace. 
This statement of the programme is enough to show that its realiza- 
tion, if unfortunately it should be carried out, would have for its 
principal result the cutting off of the perspective of the Tuileries 
over the Place de la Concorde and the Champs-Elysées, and replac- 
ing it with the series of classical porticos exhibited by M. Henry. 
In spite of their elegance, I hope that Paris may have no actual 
acquaintance with them. 

But more practical is the scheme of M. Bureau’s for a lawn-tennis 
club, a construction at once gay and elegant, and answering to the 
modern demands of sport. In another order of ideas, also modern 
but more knowing, M. Perronne deserves the most sincere praise 
for the new pavilion of surgery which he is going to build for the 
Asile Ste. Anne, at Paris. Aided quite as much by the new needs 
created by scientific progress as by the wide experience of Surgeon 
Picquée, M. Perronne, thanks to this intelligent collaboration, has 
been able to respond to the demands of the programme in a wholly 
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be, is only a side-issue in 
the work of the architect. 
This is all the more unfor- 
tunate because of the 
chance of repeating the same things year after year. 


Hote! de Ville, Versailles 


THE GARDEN AND ITS DEVELOPMENT.'—I. 
hv OST WORTHY ASSEMBLY: When our University, in 

pious remembrance of the birthday of the ever-blessed Arch- 
duke Friedrich Franz II, established the 28th of February as an 
annual festival, the only one upon which the entire school is as- 
sembled in this place, it was done from a feeling of heartfelt thank- 
fulness for what our well-beloved prince and chancellor had done for 
the university of his native State during his long and yet all too 
brief reign. Doubts as to the vitality of the institution, which were 
freely expressed, he resolutely overcame and took the most active 
personal interest in its welfare. ‘Thanks are due to our illustrious 
re-organizer that new life now streams through every part of the 
corporeal frame of our alma mater, notwithstanding that she has 
nearly completed half a millennium of activity. Especially is this the 
case in the departments of medicine and of natural science, though 
they are not among those that can boast of the earliest origin, it 
being only during the present century that they obtained an inde- 
pendent footing. In 1810 those departments numbered together but 
five instructors; to-day they have twenty-three. Not contented 
with this, the Archduke Friedrich Franz II also established, or con- 
siderably enlarged, the Institute for Scientific Work for the benefit 
of all those minor branches of natural science that have, in the course 
of development, become independent, as well as for the branches of 
medicine that are ever tending toward greater specialization. 

The students in the department of botany have not, however, had 
the advantage of the establishment of a botanical garden, or rather 
of the restoration of one — for at least twice during the life of our 

1 An address delivered at the Festival of February 28, 1899, by Dr. Paul Falken- 
berg, present Rector of the University of Rostock. Translated from Der Garten 


und seine Entwicklung. Rostock, 1899, and published in the Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 
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university the botanical garden has succumbed, a victim to adverse 
cireumstances — and our school has been the only one which during 
the entire century up to the year 1885 has been compelled to do 
without a botanical establishment of its own. 

This is so much the more striking because for a long time the 
botanical garden has been considered as evidence that botany is 
properly pursued in a university. The public in general esteems a 
science according to its practical value, and to this botany is no ex- 
ception. Certainly, no branch is more frequently asserted to be an 
object of great public interest. The botanist hears such assertions 
with some scepticism, for he knows that the interest of the public 
consists almost wholly in the pleasure felt at the sight of beautiful 
flowers and their use in the home and garden. Interest in botanical 
problems and the complicated biological phenomena with which the 
science busies itself is usually summed-up by the public in the ques- 
tion, “Why do not my plants do well?” This is not astonishing, 
for, in fact, a comprehension of botany now demands more chemical 
and physical knowledge and insight than has hitherto been regarded 
as sufficient for general education. For this reason I shall, with 
your permission, not attempt in the short time now and here at my 
disposal a theme by which I might lay before you the fundamental 
principles of this science were | to occupy the greater portion of the 
day. ‘I'o-day I would rather discourse to you of the generally under- 
stood, practical side of my department and relate in brief the de- 
velopment of the garden with reference to style and architecture. 
This subject is, indeed, of special interest in the history of culture, 
inasmuch as the ideal of the garden has varied much in different 
times and countries according to the artistic requirements of man- 
kind. For the sake of convenience | here ignore the kitchen-garden, 
on which necessity has in every age impressed the same utilitarian 
character. 

Like all art, the horticultural art is the product of advanced 
cultare. Even among the Greeks the appreciation of the ornamental 
garden was a late attainment, only reached in the time of Alexander 
the Great through contact with the East. Whenever Homer de 
scribes gardens, as at the court of the Phwacian king Alcinous, he 
praises only their fruitfulness. His age knew only the useful garden. 
What Sophocles later praises in the grove of Colonos is rather its 
romantic wildness than its artistic qualities. It is, however, espe- 
cially misleading to base statements concerning the condition of 
gardening in early times upon the descriptions of the poets, as one 
can never know where truth stops and where the imagination of the 
poet may lead. 

We reach the solid ground of direct observation at quite an early 
period, as the Egyptians have left us in their wall-decorations many 
pictures of gardens. It is, however, at the beginning of our era and 
upon Italian ground that we first find an uninterrupted, connected 
development of the garden. The Romans, practical, but wanting in 
creative power, simultaneously imported from Greece both garden- 
flowers and garden-art, and from the time of the end of the Republic 
they followed the example of Lucullus, and bedecked the hills on both 
sides of the Tiber with the luxurious gardens and country villas of 
the rich. Pliny in his letters mentions many quite quaint peculiari- 
ties — for example, the clipping of trees so as to.form figures of 
animals was already practised — but we do not get from him a 
picture of the state of horticultural art as a whole. This makes all 
the more valuable the representation of a garden found not far from 
Rome, at Prima Porta, in the villa of Livia, the wife of the Emperor 
Augustus. The painting covers continuously all four walls of the 
room and places us, after the style of the modern panoramas, in 
the midst of the groves of a garden. The room itself is conceived as 
an open quadrangle surrounded by a garden-scheme excellently por- 
trayed in perspective upon the wall. ‘The quadrangle is first sur- 
rounded by a strip of grass-plot about 3 metres wide, separated from 
the spectator only by a golden lattice-work about a foot high. 
At the outer edge the limit of the grass-plot is marked by an open 
marble balustrade, a metre in height. Immediately behind this rises 
all around a thick grove, which excludes any glimpse from without 
into the inclosed marble quadrangle. ‘This grove is made up of 
laurels, quinces, pomegranates, cypresses, and date-palms, whose 
green crowns are depicted against the blue sky with extraordinary 
truth to nature. In their shade grows a thicket of roses, poppies, 
and other flowers, which lean over the marble balustrade. Besides 
this, single low-growing plants are seen at regular distances in the 
grass-plot: ferns, flower-de-luce, and conifers. This garden-spot, 
entirely shut off from the world, breathes a noble simplicity such as 
would hardly have been expected from Pliny’s description. 

Judging from the absence of fantastic elements and theatrical 
effect, this fresco, doubtless, gives us an actual representation of a 
scene in a large park. From similar paintings we obtain from 
Pompeii information, belonging to the same or a somewhat earlier 
time, concerning what the well-to-do middle classes could effect in 
the way of gardens in the interior of their houses. Among the 
Romans, the living-rooms were grouped around two courts placed 
one behind the other, of which the anterior one, the atrium, is a 
Roman invention, while the second one, the peristylium, is a pecul- 
iarity of the house-plan which the Romans borrowed from the 
Greeks. It is the peristylium that interests us in this connection, 
because, on account of the existence of a second court, it could be 
regularly transformed into a garden. This quadrate garden closely 
adapted itself to the plan of the house, and formed its termination. 
Its characteristic appearance was due to the fact that it was sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. All traces of the plants grown in the 


Pompeiian house-garden have, of course, disappeared, but we can 
still determine its arrangement from the walks covered with mosaic 
plaster. It was regularly divided by two intersecting walks into 
four quadrants of equal size. Upon these grew excellent rose and 
myrtle bushes, lilies as well as crocuses, violets and the other flowers 
which fashion made indispensable for the elegant luxury of the 
Romans. Potted plants were also placed upon the balustrade be- 
tween the pillars. ‘To these were added many slender herme and 
small statuettes distributed between the plants. Water was usually 
brought in as an ornamental feature; especially popular were niches 
about a metre in height ornamented with stone or shell mosaic, into 
which the water from the Pompeiian aqueduct plashed over a few 
steps, and was then led into a little basin in the middle of the 
garden. Within a space of a few paces square the little garden 
was able to satisfy all demands. 

While the great park-like gardens of imperial Rome and their 
imitations early disappeared under the tread of the northern in- 
vaders, leaving no trace behind, the Roman house-garden, under the 
protection of the Church, was destined to survive all catastrophes. 
As the early Christian architects adopted for the ground-plan of 
their churches the arrangement of rooms in which they held their 
first sacred service — namely, that of the Roman atrium and its an- 
nexes — so they at the same time adopted the peristyle garden; for 
the garden, surrounded by a pillared portico, which as a “ paradise” 
almost invariably accompanied the Roman basilica where space per- 
mitted, was nothing else than the Roman house-garden transferred 
from the narrow dimensions of a private house to the monumental 
style of the victorious Church. Indeed, it here obtained quite 
another function, for it was used to afford an honorable burial to 
those among the laity who were most faithful to the Church, as, for 
example, even the Emperor Otto II, who, in 983, was interred at 
Rome in the garden of the old basilica of St. Peter. In the course 
of time, the original garden-plot had to yield to a burial-plot, and the 
church-garden became a churchyard in our modern sense. 

We find that the basilica garden suffered less change in the monas- 
teries. ‘There the crosswise form of the pathway was preserved, 
and only one-fourth being set aside for interments, the remainder 
was used as a garden for the living. Therefore, as in the old Roman 
house-gardens, we find in these the plot divided into four rectangles 
by two paths whose cross-like form now had a symbolical significance, 
and in the middle, at the intersection of the paths, there is again 
found a basin of water, or, more frequently, a fountain. Among the 
flowers along the cross-walks there seldom failed to grow balm, basil, 
and all the aromatic herbs that were the materials of the so-called 
pharmacy of the monastery, which has spread the fame of the 
Benedictines and the Carthusians even to-day throughout Protestant 
countries. 

The Roman cross-walk garden was soon brought to Germany, and 
was systematically established by the Benedictines at Charlemagne’s 
Court, as a testimony to which we still possess an important docu- 
ment. A clerical person of the Court sent to the Abbot Gospert, 
who wished in the year 822 to rebuild the monastery of St. Gall, a 
large, carefully executed plan, which, covering several skins of parch- 
ment, is still found at St. Gall. For all the gardens within the walls 
of the monastery, the Roman cross-walk arrangement has been pre- 
served, and was only discarded for the kitchen-garden. With regard 
to this latter, the plan clearly states what plants shall be cultivated 
in the different beds, but this was probably done at the instance of 
Charlemagne, who influenced the contents of the German garden 
much more than the style of its arrangement. Germany has to 
thank him for the introduction of the most common species of fruit- 
trees, together with walnuts, quinces and numerous pot-herbs. Of 
course, he was not able to naturalize on this side of the Alps all the 
plants with which he had become acquainted in Italian gardens, but 
a long list of introduced plants became fully acclimated, and it speaks 
much for the constancy of the German peasant that these plants 
to-day constitute the solid foundation of his garden — the rose, the 
white lily, the wallflower, the poppy, rue, sage — whereby not only 
have plants become adapted to the German climate, but idioms have 
been imported into the language, as /actuca, changed to “ lattich” 
(lettuce), or /evisticum to “liebestockel” (iovage). 

The succeeding age, that of the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German nation, was not a time for peaceful garden art, and there 
was wanting the necessary space for its cultivation. The townsmen 
crowded themselves together behind the city walls, the nobles dwelt 
in their isolated castles where the castle-yard with its linden-tree 
frequently represented the entire garden. Where a small garden 
was provided it had to be restricted to the most essential things, for 
even in the comparatively large castles there was but little room 
for horticulture. Yet even here it was sometimes possible to gratify 
one’s private fancies. In the Hollenthal, at the foot of the lofty 
Meissner, for example, there is a steep, rocky cone, the Bielstein, 
upon which there was formerly a castle. At the present time nothing 
can be seen of it but a few ruins, among which grow two species of 
plants found nowhere in Germany but on this rock, and not met with 
again until we reach the boundary of Hungary and Moravia. Such 
a striking, completely localized occurrence of Hungarian plants in a 
distant mountain-valley of Hesse cannot be ascribed to chance; 
they must formerly have been transplanted there by the hand of 
man, and be the last remnant, now run wild, of a castle-garden long 
ago destroyed. Such cases of special interest in plants other than 
those made popular by fashion is seldom found in those rude times. 
In general, the German love for nature had to content itself for long 
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centuries with artless tree and grass gardens, such as the miniatures 
and wood-cuts of the sixteenth century depict as existing under the 
walls of the city or at the foot of the crags on which some castle was 
built. As soon as the castles were demolished the citizens ventured 
forth without dread from the narrow city walls, and then there was 
developed a real care for the unpretentious front garden. 

In the meantime a new epoch of culture had begun on the farther 
side of the Alps, and with it a new garden style grew up, starting 
from the same State which in the fifteenth century gave such a 
remarkable impetus to the history of culture, from Florence, where 
Machiavelli first introduced military service for all citizens, where 
Niccolo da Uzzano first established the principle of the modern 
income tax. 

Among the artists of the fourteenth century who wished to excite 
an interest in the art of antiquity and thereby create a new art, 
Leone Battista Alberti, among others, represented the theatrical side. 
An architect by profession, he also created the show-garden, which 
now, in more peaceful times, was attached to the palace. From the 
description of gardens given by Pliny, he adopted the splendid 
Corinthian pillar as a supporter for vines, colonnades and artificial 
grottoes. But he also gave special importance to the plan of the 
garden, and in a way that was characteristic at once of an architect 
and a Southerner. Its field, which was surrounded by a thick shorn 
hedge, must be rectangular, round, or semicircular, or at least have 
such a regular contour as would constitute a good architectural plan. 
Then the architect -created with compass and rule a perfectly sym- 
metrical division of beds and that exact symmetry of the garden 
which is a necessity of life to the Italian, but which is to our taste an 
unspeakable weariness, especially when developed on a large scale. 
According to this geometrical principle there was, for example, laid 
out later, at Rome, the garden of the Quirinal palace, which is divided 
by straight paths crossing at right angles into some 80 equal quad- 
rants, all surrounded by a hedge the height of aman. The uniformity 
of this chessboard system is slightly modified by planting, in about a 
dozen of these quadrants, trees which necessarily rise above the 
level of the hedge, but they are so kept under by the shears that 
they do not conceal the imposing regularity of the plan. In view of 
this monumental monotony it is hardly at all noticed that in certain 
of the quadrants miniature gardens of proportional! size are planted. 
Here, by means of low hedges of box, were artistic scrolls of ara- 
besques and symmetrically arranged beds in which the elegance of 
the design and. the diversity of invention of Italian taste completely 
compensated for what was otherwise wanting. 

In order to correctly judge this style of garden, there should be 
taken into account the needs of the Italians and the conditions under 
which it rose. 

The lack of shade characteristic of this kind of garden does not 
generally seem a fault to an Italian, for he remains indoors until 
after sunset during the season when the sun is oppressive. The 
high hedge serves as a green decoration without interfering with the 
circulation of air, as thickets and trees would do. At the same time 
it shields the inclosed ground from direct view, and thus permits the 
concealment behind it of the mechanical features of gardening. As 
the space so inclosed could be used as a vegetable garden, it became 
customary not to separate the useful garden from the ornamental, 
and in the larger gardens the space behind the hedges was even 
leased out for useful purposes. 

Although the German taste will sadly miss in this garden green 
leaves and summer flowers, this is the consequence of the rainless 
summer climate, not of the indifference of the Italians. In order to 
obtain in the smaller beds a particolored appearance, which could not 
be effected with deciduous flowers, direct means were used by com- 
pletely filling up the small box-bordered compartments with broken 
stones or glass-slag of definite colors. In this way the effect of a 
modern tapestry garden was produced long before the Northern 
gardeners invented a similar arrangement with living plants. 

While decorative summer flowers and green grassplots were com- 
pletely wanting in the Italian Renaissance garden, it, however, 
possessed instead a number of plants adapted by their form to clearly 
accentuate the geometrical lines of this style of garden. Myrtle and 
laurel afford the best imaginable material for the clipped hedges, to 
imitate which the yew is generally employed in the North. Slender 
cypresses were especially preferred to mark the corners of the regular 
plots, or they were used to form independent straight alleys which 
had the effect of colonnades. When here and there the low, flat, 
spreading crowns of the holm-oak were used to form overarching 
shady pathways, Alberti protested against it as contrary to the style 
of the garden, but practical use has, in the course of time, overcome 
all theoretical considerations. What lent to all these components of 
an Italian garden a special value was the fact that the plants were 
all evergreen, and throughout both summer and winter the geo- 

metrical ou:line of the garden was clearly expressed. 

The garden of the Italian Renaissance contained more than plants. 
It was at the same time a museum in which were placed for exhibi- 
tion the remains of antique sculpture which the increased interest in 
the ancient world gradually recovered from the Italian soil. No 
example of the early garden of the Renaissance has been preserved 
unchanged up to our times, but the garden of the Villa Albani, at 
Kome, although established almost three hundred years later, gives 
us in its strictly horticultural part, as well as in its use of sculpture 
and architecture, a good idea of an Early Renaissance garden. 

Because of the predilection for placing the garden upon a hillside, 
the problem was presented of building for it and its associated 


ornamental structures a series of stairways, often very complicated, 
which united the various terraces of the garden. From such a con- 
figuration of the ground arose the idea of enlivening the garden by 
the use of water devices. 

Not everywhere, indeed, could such an abundance of water be 
obtained as at Tivoli, where an arm led off from the Teverone 
rushed through the terrace-formed and supported villa of the Car- 
dinal d’Este. Where, upon such mountain declivities, springs were 
available, their water was so directed that behind the house it fell 
over a series of steps. As the precipitous character of the site made 
it necessary to level off against the mountain a larger area, the so- 
called “teatro,” in order that the declivity might not confiningly 
press upon the house, the cascades were naturally led so as to form 
the middle point and termination of this area. ‘These water-courses, 
which were for the most part quite scanty, as we find them in the 
Albanian Mountains at the villas of Frascati were the prototypes of 
a whole series of arrangements of cascades in the most widely 
scattered castle gardens. Never, however, have they produced a 
more imposing effect than behind the Castle of Wilhelmshohe, where, 
of colossal magnitude, they close in a teatro equalled by none now 
extant. 

By the elevation of the daughters of the Medici to the royal throne 
of France, the Italian garden obtained a ready reception and imita- 
tion in that country. This was also the case in the Netherlands, 
where, indeed, the appearance of the flat laid-out garden became 
quite changed. Everything that could cast a shade had to be avoided 
under the cloudy sky of Holland. The stone balustrade was, from 
want of materials, replaced by thin boards without special architect- 
ural treatment. The abundance of standing water led to the laying 
out of long, canal-like stagnanf basins, and upon the rectilinear box- 
bordered beds low-growing flowers were cultivated. Therefore the 
Dutch gardens appeared particolored, indeed, but flat and barren, 
and had, as a whole, an insipid, commonplace character. With its 
pronounced predilection for floriculture, this style was for centuries 
the pattern for the stiff, ordinary suburban garden of Germany, with 
its straight central path and its flower-borders. ‘This form of garden, 
yet well known to us all, has only just disappeared because of the 
rapid growth of the city, which has absorbed the old gardens about 
the towns and changed tuem into suburbs. 

This Dutch style became first possible at a time when there was at 
the command of the florist a considerable variety of plants, as the 
style of the garden depends in the greatest degree upon the plant- 
material available. Until the year 1600 this was much more scanty 
than is generally supposed. 

Very slowly did the scholastic prejudices against the study of 
nature disappear, and it was the Renaissance that first effected in 
this a complete revolution. Interest in the diversity of plant-forms 
was awakened; in some the zeal for collection was excited, until 
such individual fancies, as often happens, came to be fashionable. 

The Medici here also led the way. Though the contemporary 
writers of the fifteenth century boasted concerning the garden of 
Careggi, near Florence —a pleasure-villa still in existence — that it 
contained nearly all the known species of plants, we should probably 
not accept too implicitly the diversity of its contents. It was not 
until 1560 that there was collected in Europe the plant-material that 
constitutes to-day the ordinary basis of our most modest gardens. 
This immigration occurred at several different periods and from 
several different countries. 


[To be continued. ]} 





THE GOVERNMENT'S SO-CALLED 
STRUCTURES. 


FIREPROOF 


N this age of splendid effort and progress, in which wonders in 
art and science are soon succeeded by yet greater wonders in the 
same fields of endeavor, it is strange that more and better atten- 

tion is not paid to protection of human life in its most important 
environments — the home and the working-place. By this is meant 
protection from fire, in having better structures; the use of more 
steel, stone, bricks and other clay-products, and the exclusion of 
wood, whenever possible, in house-building. The great fire at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., was an awful, but instructive, lesson in this particular ; 
and many other places have furnished, in the not distant past, 
chapters of horror in the history of destructive fires. 

Of course, there are many places where brick and stone houses 
are impossibilities for lack of material ; and it is true that steel is too 
dear to be used in small, cheap structures; but brick, cement and 
terra-cotta can be bought in all big cities — and small ones, too — 
and, with such materials comparatively safe houses can be built at 
cost not so very much above that of wooden fire-traps. 

No man has a right to put in danger the lives of his own family, 
and surely not the lives and property of others. 

The municipal regulation which prohibits the erection of wooden 
buildings within city limits is a wise provision — though, as a rule, 
the structural results thus obtained consist, in their fireproof features, 
only of main walls and roof-covering. And these walls often form a 
furnace, when the inner structure — floors, studding, doors, ete. — is 
of wood. 

This is particularly true of large buildings, where stair-wells and 
elevator-shafts increase the air-draughts and accelerate the flames. 
Big factories, hotels, business-houses and all places where many people 
are gathered, should be — for humanity’s sake, if for nothing else ~ 
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absolutely fireproof. But how often the supposedly fireproof build- 
ing burns up! So frequently that one is almost led to ask: Are 
there really any fireproof structures? And further: What are the 
constructive features of a building indestructible by fire? Of course, 
the first question can be answered in the affirmative —there are 
buildings, made of incombustible material, steel, stone, cement, clay- 
products and glass, which can successfully resist fire. But some in 
which wood is used are “ considered ” fireproof. 

Desiring information in this particular line, the writer has turned 
his attention to Washington, in the hope of finding large fireproof 
structures where many workers are employed, and some under 
construction intended to be perfectly safe. 

Knowing that the Government has more money to spend than any 
one else; that it has invested over $60,000,000 in buildings in the 
Capital City, and that its employes here number about 25,000, 
the writer took Government buildings as a field of investigation, 
giving attention mainly to two great structures —the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and the Government Printing-oflice, where are 
employed larger numbers of people than elsewhere in Washington. 
The first of these important departments is putting up an entirely 
new edifice ; the other is building a large addition. 

During the visit to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing — where 
all our paper money, bonds and stamps are engraved and printed — 
the writer was told by an official there that the building is considered 
one of the most fireproof structures in the city. There is ample 
reason that the money-factory should be safe; for each working-day 
sees gathered there 2,385 employés, 1,372 being women; about 500 
of the latter working in one room, where the larger number of 
printing-presses are located, and others labor at machines, tables, 
etc., and handle great quantities of paper, which become promises- 
to-pay. 

In one small room there are stored thousands of pounds of paper 
representing millions of money, and there are thousands of yards of 
cheese-cloth, used for press ink-wipers: so much of this material is 
used that a large steam-laundry, near the main building, is employed 
continually in washing it. Everywhere throughout the building — 
except the basement — the flooring is of wood, as are window-frames 
and doors, while under all, the furnaces glow and machinery works 
on with that “tireless American energy ” which is never so busy as 
when making dollars. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is built of red brick, is 
220 feet long by 135 feet deep and, in part, four stories high. The 
frame is steel, and the wooden floors are laid upon a foundation of 
fireproof material. At the northwest corner of the main building is 
the new addition, which is 92’ x 78’ in ground dimensions and six 
stories in height. Material used consists of brick, steel, terra-cotta 
and wood, the latter employed as in the original edifice. Concrete 
will be used under all the floors, and terra-cotta for floor-arches. The 
steel partition-framing is of expanded-metal and interchangeable ; 
and the roof-framing is mainly of steel, with slate-covering. 

When the addition is finished, it and the main building will have 
cost about $500,000. And can we call them fireproof? Very nearly, 
but not completely so. If wooden floors, doors and windows were 
replaced with non-inflammable material — tile, marble-slab, asbestos 
or cement for floors, and metal for doors and windows — the great 
money-factory could not be harmed by fire, and nothing but an 
earthquake or an explosion could damage it. 

Next was examined what is intended to be one of the finest fire- 
proof factory-buildings in this country — Uncle Sam’s book and 
pamphlet factory. The old building now occupied for this work 
certainly is not fireproof, containing, as it does, an abundance of 
wood in its make-up, though the walls are brick. The height is four 
stories, greatest length 384 feet, and front 175 feet. The amount of 
paper made into books, pamphlets, etc., in this factory can be figured 
in tons; in fact the weight of a single edition of the “ Agricultural 
Report” alone can be reckoned in tons. And the workers can be 
reckoned in thousands (about 3,500), whose annual pay aggregates 
nearly $2,500,000. 

At present the new building represents 6,000 tons of steel-framing 
with a portion of the face-walls and much of the under-floor arch- 
work in place, and other features more or less advanced. When com- 
pleted this great Government factory will be a huge aggregation of 
first-class material, of which wooden floors (above fireproof base) 
will be a considerable part. These floors, principally in the work- 
rooms, will have an area of over 320,000 square feet, and are to be 
made of hard maple. The brickwork calls for 11,000,000 bricks — 
red, common and face; white, face, buff and enamel — and of these 
about 1,500,000 enamel bricks are to be used for dadoes around the 
room walls, and for lining all stairway and elevator wells and toilet- 
rooms. Cast-iron will be used for base-boards throughout the build- 
ing, and for window and door frames.. The doors will, except in a 
few cases, be of fireproof material, but the window-sashes will be 
wood. These features (doors and windows) number together 1,000, 

Of granolithic and asphalt pavement the book-and-pamphilet factory 
will call for 118,000 square feet, and of concrete 14,500 yards. 
The roof-framing, of course, will be of steel, and on this pretty 
clazed tile will add to the general grandeur and richness of the 
new edifice — the whole cost of which will be nearly $2,500,000. 
Will this very expensive structure be absolutely fireproof? No. 
And for the same reason given concerning the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Only there will be comparatively less wood in the 
Printing-office ; yet here this material will be on seven floors, the top 
one nearly 150 feet above ground. 


The forest of steel now standing, making an oblong quadrangle 
about 480'x 175’ in foundation-dimensions, certainly gives a fire- 
proof look to the growing Printing-office. But, as for “ looks,” all 
the Government’s big edifices appear to the casual observer to be 
able to resist fire. There is not in Washington a more substantial 
and safe building, in appearance, than the Treasury; its massive 
granite walls defy man and the elements, and the ponderous inner 
structure seems built for all time. Yet here there is a great quantity 
of wood in flooring and windows. 

And such is the case in the other splendid departmental business- 
places, which if not entirely safe against fire, are nearly so in most 
cases. And so our national Uncle sets a fairly good example in the 
art of building — which could be followed with profit. 

The Government’s next venture in big structures in the Capital 
City will be a new home for the Attorney-General’s oflice and a new 
Agricultural Department building. The appropriation for the former 
($1,000,000) is not considered enough for a stone edifice, so it is 
possible brick will be used for nearly all the work. The Department 
of Agriculture is to be better favored in the matter of money for its 
coming edifice. Plans, as so far decided on, call for a marble 
structure 400 feet on front, with wings 200 feet deep. The height is 
to be four stories, and the cost will be about $2,000,000. 

One of the most beautiful structures in Washington is a new busi- 
ness-building, situated on Fourteenth Street and New York Avenue. 
It is seven stories in height, the first story being of white marble, 
the others of light-buff brick. The architectural style is massive 
rather than ornamental — though the latter is not altogether absent 
— and the general effect is harmonious and pleasing. 

Now, as to fireproof structures in Washington, the most beautiful 
one (inside, if not outwardly) is the most perfect — the Congressional 
Library edifice. J. E. P. 





THE RESTORATIONS AT KARNAK. 


GREAT deal of good Egyptological work is being 
AN done this season in Egypt, and a large number of 
ee eminent archeologists are busy at work throughout 
PBA the country in revealing the wonderful treasures 
, that still lie hidden beneath the soil. The follow- 
ing account of the latest progress in Egyptological 

investigation is limited to Upper Egypt, says the Egyptian Gazette. 

Never since the old worshippers crowded the great hall of the 
Temple of Karnak has that ancient shrine seen so much activity as 
now prevails. Hundreds of Arab laborers are now at work there, 
and all the accessories of a great modern engineering enterprise lie 
contiguous to the grandest memorial of ancient Egypt. Undoubtedly 
the most important Egyptological work now in progress is the resto- 
ration of the Hypostyle Hall. The foilowing description of the 
present state of the works is by M. Legrain, the inspector and de- 
signer for the Ghizeh Museum, who is directing the restoration. 
There are twenty-seven columns in all that are to be restored. 
Thirteen fell in ancient times, eleven came down on October 3, 1900, 
and three, which were shaken and threatened to fall, were taken 
down last year. All these twenty-seven columns will be reconstituted 
and replaced in their original positions. The first step that had to be 
taken after the fall of the eleven columns was to take down the three 
columns whose destruction appeared to be imminent and would have 
entailed further ruin. One column has also an architrave which 
threatened to come down, and this enormous piece of stone had also 
to be removed. 

Owing to the impossibility of removing this huge block, which 
weighs 42 tons, it was necessary to resort to the original method 
whereby the old Egyptians erected the monuments which are the 
wonder and admiration of the modern world. Accordingly, M. Le- 
grain made a huge inclined plane which required 100,000 cubic 
metres of earth for its construction. The architrave was taken 
down by this means, and the enormous accumulation of soil which its 
removal necessitated is now being gradually removed. The follow- 
ing figures will give some idea of the immense labor involved. Each 
column has an abacus, 12$ tons, and 13 segments, 14 tons; or 27 
pieces altogether. There are, therefore, 729 pieces to be found 
from out of the mass of ruin which the Hypostyle Hall now presents, 
and to be numbered and taken away to the depot, and 472 still re- 
main to be discovered and removed, without counting the architraves, 
which weigh 50 tons, or 25 tons each. On an average, six of these 
blocks are removed every day, and assuming that the rate of progress 
is normal, it will be eighty days before the hall can be cleared. 

It is an immense labor, for each block has to be methodically ar- 
ranged and numbered, and placed in reserved space until the time 
comes for all to be pieced together. Many hundreds of workmen are 
employed. Each man receives 5d. a day and each boy 43d. By 
April 1 it is hoped to have everything removed from the Hypostyle 
Hall. After this has been done a commission will come to Luxor to 
study the foundations and arrive at the necessary means of consoli- 
dating the whole. In the summer, the hall will be left to dry, and 
work will be recommenced as soon as the Nile flood permits. By 
May, 1904, it is hoped that everything will be finished. As visitors 
enter the Hypostyle Hall they at once notice that the two pylons of 
the hall are shored-up. These pylons also threatened to -fall at the 
same time as the columns collapsed, and provisional props have been 
made to avert the calamity. Nothing has yet been done, and the 
work of underpinning the foundations has to be commenced, and, it 
is hoped, will be taken in hand shortly. 
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The foundations of this charming temple of the God of the Morn- 
ing have been found to be bad, and the columns are being under- 
pinned. Many blocks have fallen and will be pieced together and 
replaced. A grand find was made on December 28 last. M. Le- 
grain, who is in charge of all the works at Karnak, came upon 
a wonderfully beautiful bust of the god Khonsu. Three other 
portions of the same statue have also been discovered, and it will, 
therefore, be possible to restore this beautiful statue in its entirety, 
with the exception of the small piece which is wanting to complete 
one of the legs. The statue belongs to the epoch of Hormhabi, 
nineteenth dynasty, circa 1900 B. c. The name of the god is in- 
scribed on the pendant at the back of the collar, and the inscription 
runs, “ Khonsu of Thebes, God of the Day.” The expression of this 
deity is very fine, and it is an excellent example of ancient Egyptian 
sculpture at its best. The god is decked with the usual emblems, 
such as the Nilometer, the sceptre Ouas, the flagellum, the pedum, 
etc. On one side of the head is a long curl worn by young Egyptians 
in antiquity, a symbol of youth. It is still in use among the young 
fellaheen. The statue, when restored, will be placed in situ in the 
temple, and will form a magnificent addition to the treasures of 
Karnak. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 


COURTYARD-FRONT: BARRACK OF THE GARDE REPUBLICAINE, 
BOULEVARD HENRI IV, PARIS, FRANCE. M. JACQUES HER- 
MANT, ARCHITECT. 


APARTMENT—HOUSE, PARIS, FRANCE. M. JACQUES HERMANT, 
ARCHITECT. 


HOUSE AT PASSY, FRANCE. M. F. PAUMIER, ARCHITECT. 
DINING-—ROOM IN THE SAME HOUSE. 


ANGLE OF THE BARRACK OF THE GARDE REPUBLICAINE, PARIS, 
FRANCE. M. JACQUES HERMANT, ARCHITECT. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


GREAT DOORWAY: CASERNE DES CELESTINS, BLVD. HENRI IV, 
PARIS, FRANCE. M. JACQUES HERMANT, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from l’ Architecture. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


PORCH OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE: CASERNE DE LA GARDE RE- 
PUBLICAINE, PARIS, FRANCE. M. JACQUES HERMANT, ARCHI- 
TECT. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES, FRANCE: THE MAIN FRONT AND 
THE SOUTH FRONT. M. HENRI LE GRAND, ARCHITECT. 


GRAND RECEPTION-HALL AND COUNCIL—-ROOM IN THE HOTEL 
DE VILLE, VERSAILLES, FRANCE. 


THE WEST FRONT AND THE GRAND VESTIBULE OF THE HOTEL 
DE VILLE, VERSAILLES, FRANCE. 


ENTRANCE TO THE VINCENT BUILDING, 302 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 42D ST. AND 8TH AVE., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











An Encuish AvuTHoriry ON THE SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN 
Merrnops. — “ There is one other point upon which we would touch in 
conclusion: ‘ How do you account,’ Sir Alfred Hickman asks, with an 
air of triumph, ‘that the English maker is full of orders, while the 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A, 
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American will undertake to deliver immediately, at any price?’ 
The fact may not be so flattering to our home-industry as the writer 
would have us suppose. If there is an excess of demand over supply, 
why do we not take steps to meet it? Is there in this country a lack of 
capital? A lack of confidence in its investment’ A lack of talent 
for the management of manufacturing enterprise, or a lack of skilled 
workmen to carry on the operations? It is quite possible that the 
workshops of a country may be full of orders because they are too 
small, and there are too few competent operatives to supply the de 
mand. ‘The great engineering strike of three years ago has been given 
as a reason for orders going to America. That is not a cause of which 
Englishmen may feel proud. ‘There are thousands of unskilled laborers 
who might have been competent mechanics had it not been for arbitrary 
restrictions placed in their way; and even those who are capable might 
turn out more work than they do were it not for a deplorable system 
which stifles energy and handicaps talent, reducing all to a low level of 
mediocrity. When we have engine-building firms that can turn out, as 
one establishment in the United States can, a thousand locomotives in 
a year — when we have fewer millions of capital seeking profitable 
investment ; when we have fewer able-bodied men unemployed, who 
might be turned into skilled mechanics; when we have done all that 
can be done by the installation of improved machinery and labor-saving 
plant — then it will be time enough to point with complacency to the 
fact that we have got to the end of our resources, and accept that other 
countries are encroaching on markets once exclusively our own.’’ — 
Engineering. 





Tue Awarps at THE Parts Saton.— The Medaille d’ Honneur in 
the Section of Architecture at the Salon has been obtained by M. Tour- 
naire, who attracted seventy-six out of eighty-seven votes. It suggests 
the peculiar character of the award when we find that the coveted prize 
was given not for a building erected from M. 'Tournaire’s plans, but for 
drawings showing the present state of the temples at Delphi, as well as 
their former appearance according to his conclusions. It is perhaps an 
advantage to rise above everyday practice, but neither in painting nor 
sculpture can a similar elevation be sought. The Premiétres Médailles 
which were gained by ordinary architectural practice were adjudged 
to belong to M. Jacques Hermant for his Caserne des Célestins, and to 
M. Louvet for his Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts, which was one of the 
buildings in the International Exhibition. The Versailles Hétel de 
Ville, which has been generally admired, gained only a Deuzxiéme 
Medaille for M. Henri Le Grand. Second medals were also awarded to 
M. Ernest Thibeau and M. Grandin. — 7'he Architect. 





MeETESs AND Bounps STRANGELY LocarEp. — A picturesque survival 
of an Old-World custom is the beating of the bounds of the City 
parishes, which number many a score. Several of the City parishes 
have been practically rebuilt during the last two decades, consequently 
many of the boundary marks, over which a keen and jealous eye is 
kept by the parochial authorities, are found in the most curious places. 
The boundaries of St. Catherine Coleman were “ beaten’’ the other day 
amid much civic ceremony, and it resembled a glorified game of hide- 
and-seek. One mark was found in the centre of a merchant’s strong 
room, a second lay in a stack of chimneys on the top of a roof, a third 
on the railway metals in the centre of Fenchurch-Street Station, while 
a fourth was located in a dim recess beneath some beer-engines in con- 
nection with the refreshment-room on that railway-station. The City of 
London is truly a fearful and wonderful admixture of the ancient and 
modern. — London Telegraph.” 





New Srarves ror Paris.— Statues not a few are waiting for sites 
in New York, but what shall we say to Paris? According to Le Gaulois, 
there are more bronze effigies ready in various studios than any one 
would care to count, among them statues of Garibaldi and Baudelaire, 
Pasteur and Gounod, Balzac and Spuller, Alfred de Musset and Boule, 
Jules Simon and Verlaine, General Dumas and Alexander Dumas, Jr., 
Charles Garnier and Auguste Comte, Alphonse Daudet and Victor 
Hugo. The writer suggests that when all the sites are filled the places 
of the lamp-posts might be utilized and the famous man made to do 
duty as a dispenser of light. — N. Y. Times. 


Griass Watts in Navy-yarp Snors.— Glass has been used much 
more largely than usual in the new steam-engineering buildings now 
approaching completion at the Brooklyn navy-yard. The side walls 
have a brick base with glazing above, and put on in panels or sections, 
each capable of being swung out to provide ventilation. The side-walls 
of the clerestory are of corrugated-iron and glazing above. The 
bulk of the area of the shed-roofs is skylight, and wide skylights are 
also placed in the clerestory roof. — N. Y. Hvening Post.. 





Tue Bripce AccipentT at THE Paris Exposition. —The legal 
proceedings instituted by the authorities in connection with the fall of 
the “‘ passerelle” which formed the approach to the celestial globe 
of the Paris International Exposition have terminated. As we stated a 
fortnight ago, the architect who obtained the concession, the engineer 
and the representative of the company that carried out the structure, in 
turn disclaimed all responsibility. But that plea was not admitted by 
the Tribunal. Each defendant was sentenced to pay a fine of 600 
francs and to imprisonment for two months. The application of the 
French law Béranger was allowed, and imprisonment will not therefore 
have to be endured. There will probably be an appeal, but the decision 
is not likely to be altered. — 7’he Architect. 


Aw East Arrican Cave.—A writer in Le Mouvement Géographique 
describes a cave in East Africa, near Tanga, in which one chamber 
rises to a height of 250 feet, while another covers an area of 5,000 
square yards. 
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HELLOTYPE PRINTING CO, BesTUR 


COURTYARD FRONT: BARRACK OF THE GARDE REPUBLICAINE, BOULEVARD HENRI IV., PARIS, FRANCE. 


The American Architect 
JACQUES HERMANT, ARCHITECT. 


June 29, 1901. 
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ANGLE OF THE BARRACK OF THE GARDE REPUBLICAINE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


JACQUES HERMANT, ARCHITECT. The American Architect | 


p June 29, 1901. 
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APARTMENT-HOUSE, 132-4 RUE REAU 
JACQUES HERMANT, ARCH 
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RUE REAUMER, PARIS, FRANCE. 
¢MANT, ARCHITECT. 


The American Architect 
June 29, 1901. 
No. 1331. 
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ROHITEOCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


~ BOSTON, MASS. 


MM ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HT RVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. 


LANGFORD WARREN. 
ITHACA, N. Y 


( ‘ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 

the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. a 
Pror, ALEXANDER Busu TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHooL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Ove STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 

Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 


Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





YVHTTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State StREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


L OOM/S FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PrRoF. WARREN P. LarirpD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
ae UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror, Epwin H. Gagain, 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


Vol. LV. 120 flates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


Price $5.00 


57 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





Heavy Heel Prints 
scratch and mar floors finished with ordinary 


Specially selected hard gums are 
essential, such as used in making 
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Write for Varnish List 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish [Makers and Color Grinders, 


I. X, L, FLOOR FINISH 


FrleyarT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


*We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.”’ 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmsRICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B? tee 

tur] Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.’ 

Price $10.00. 


90 Pilates, 


Juario. 


American ARCHITECT AND Bvitpinc News Co. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


New Yore 





45 Broadway, New York 


Established 1830. 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 





Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


.-IN.. 


Wrought Steel ano 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 


The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WA TF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL ASL EAD cimror connvearp 


Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
oP rtunity to judge because of our frequent 
erence to it and our occasional republica- 
ws of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 
The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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“The Georgian Period,” 


“THs work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied 
“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 


“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 
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The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
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has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 
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THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 
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ing: English Branches. 
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which interested, 
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Bex 986, Scranton, Pa. 
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STRONG SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


School-house deafening by means of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


is the subject of a special brochure, illustrated by a score of 
plates like the above, of prominent schools in all parts of 
the country that have been successfully deadened with 
“Quilt.” 

The only thing made which has the power of absorbing 


and dissipating sound-waves. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacture, BOSTON, TIASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask tor them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 


14” x 16}” in Portfolio. 
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This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDINC NEWS CO. 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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Pres facturers of the Celebra ed 
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Fashions Change 


and we believe they have changed sufficiently for 
architects to find now a greater “ practical”’’ value in 
the 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo” 


than this interesting publication seemed to have at 
the date of publication, when it was in this country 
held to be a crime to design a building in any other 
than the Romanesque style — at that time the archi- 
tectural “ fashion” of the hour. 


Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


Americ Architect & Bldg. News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. ll 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL | MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
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Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 
We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
130-132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For estimates and lst of works executed, apply t 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YorE. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = New York City. 
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Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare”’ for a)l kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 


‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 














Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
for Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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FREE SAMPLES OF FINISHED WOODS SENT ON REQUEST. 





PRESERVES THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF THE WOOD 


and perfectly 


transparent, thus accentuating and preserving all the natural 


No other wood finish can compare with Jap-a-lac. It will 
never crack or crumble and is beyond all doubt the most durable 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR FLOORS OR INTERIOR WOODWORK 


Make a trial of Jap-a-lac. Specify it on your next contract. 
We assure you that if you once try it you will use it permanently. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(@ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit._@) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & MATrison COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
ATTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk - +. + Henry Walke Co. | Chicago - - - Walich& Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. -. .W.M. Bird & Co. Beet « «' «. - S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St.Louis» - - - - + F. Bocier San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore .- - . Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - .- . Spencer Otis Seattle . DeSolia-Deussing Co. 
Richmond. Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - - Spencer Otis 
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8 Beacon St., Boston, Mase. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 


New York Ciry. 6 ‘ 9 9 
MASON SAFETY TREAD 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston e E Vi i N a 


'$ PHOT 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
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Ceneral Supt. ‘Building Construction PORTLAND CEMENT 














Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
Abide sobs, Ratings Hin; Deeken, Bene. Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
E. V. JOHNSON CO. For 12 Years 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 





pectin 16,000,000 BARRELS 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Quick escape in case of FIRE Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 
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Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 

T. W. Joneg. 

Vapor Heating Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Ce. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R,. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMEN.— Two thorough architectural 
draughtsmen in New York City. Good opening 
forright men. State salary and references, Address 
“a, B.Q.” 1332 





WANTED. 

HIEF ASSISTANT.—Chief assistant in archi- 
tect’s office. Chance for advancement. High 

salary toright man. “L. L. D.” 1332 

TO ARCHITECTS. 

OMPETLTION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
euce. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect’s 


officesifreqaired. Address “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1338 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 

674,590. 
York, N. Y. 

674,615. ARTIFICIAL-STONE VENEER.—Jacob C. 
McCienahan, Coldwater, Mich. 

674,616. APPARATUS FOR MAKING FIREPROOF 
WALLS IN WoopEN BUILDINGS.—James A. Mc- 
Namee, Cambridge, Mass. 

674,663. EXTENSION - BRACKET FOR EAVES- 
Trovueus. — Paul Baran, New Kensington, Pa. 

674,671. Hor- WATER AND STEAM HEATER. — 
Joseph E. Coombs, Taunton, Mass. 

674,672. Pavine- BLocK. — Reuben 
Veedersburg, Ind. 





HEATER. — Frederick C. Weber, New 


D. 


674,678. Door-Sprine. —Geo. W. Geran, Middle- 
town, 0. 
674,681. Trap FoR CLOSETS OR URINALS. — Louis 


M. Hooper, Rutherford, N. J. 
674,696. WaATER-SUPPLY 
denier, Patérson, N. J. 
674,756. SHINGLING-BRACKET. — Joseph B. Case- 
bolt, Mount Sterling, Wis. 


Culver, | 


VALVE. — Henry Gar- | 





The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
New York, 252 Pearl St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 


BaLtTiMore, 22 E. Lombard St. 


Sawn FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Adams, Maas.— A $60,000 addition is to be built 
to the plant of the L. L. Brown Paper Co., at the 
corner of Commercial and Centre Ste. 


Akron, O.— Geo. T. Perkins, Pres. of the Goodrich 
Rubber Co., offers to erect a $50,000 building for 
library purposes and for the establishment of an 
institute for young men, providing the city far- 
nishes a site and an endowment fund of $30,000. 


Athens, Ala.—A $20,000 knitting-mill will be 
established here; two stories high. 


Augusta, Ga.— Wilson & Edwards, of Columbia, 
S. C., have been selected to prepare plans for a 
$60,000 edifice for the First Baptist congregation. 


Baraboo, Wis.--A new high-school building will 
be erected here at a cost of $40,000. 


Bar Harbor, Me. — J.C. Livingston, of New York, 
is building a $20,000 summer cuttage near Bear 
Brook. F. L. Savage, architect. 


Beloit, Wis.—It was announced at the commence- 
ment exercises of Beloit College that Dr. D. K. 
Pearson is to give $200,000 to the College, $150,000 
having been raised by friends of the institution 
fulfilling the conditions of the gift. 


Boston, Mass. — The new theatre to be erected by 
Eben D. Jordan at the corner of Tremont St. and 
Van Rensselaer P1., is to be a three-story building, 
constructed of brick, granite and terra-cotta. It 
will have 16-inch walls and will be fireproof 
throughout. Plans are by J. M. Wood and J. H. 
Howard, 10 E. 23d St., New York, Estimated cost 
above the land, $135,000. 

Plans bave been prepared by Chas. E. Park fora 
new hotel to be erected on Newbury St., near 
Charlesgate East, by a syndicate. It will be a 
three-story building, costing $100,000, and will be 
known as the Eastgate. 

An office-building is to be erected on the site of 
| the present buildings at 79-81 Summer St , by the 
| Metropolitan Real Estate Trust. 

A six-story building for the use of Technology 
students will be erected on land recently bought 
by the Technology Chambers Trust on Irvington 

| St., corner of proposed extension of St. Boto)ph St. 

Vose & Sons Piano Co. will erect a new factory 

building on Massachusetts Ave. and Magazine St. 

The butlding will be a fireproof six-story stracture, 
| having a frontage of 360 feet on Massachusetts 

Ave. The capacity will enable the firm to make 20 
ianos daily, or about double the present output. 
ork will be started as soon as possible. 

Plans have been drawn by Dwight & Chandler, 6 





DIAMOND 


FINISHES 
Inside and Outside 


Represent the very acme of varnish making. 
They are the PUREST, CLEAREST and most 
TRANSPARENT VARNISHES. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 





PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
2 wv Ss 88 Beekman Street, 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 


No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 


Co of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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Beacon St., for an eleven-story office-building to 
be erected at 7 and 12 Post-office Sq., for Otto B. 
Cole. 


Brockton, Mass.—A new city stable with all latest 
appointments and fittings will soon be erected ata 
cost of $15,000. 

A two-story Home for Aged Women will be 
erected here containing 24 rooms; cost, $12,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Messiah will erect a church at 5th Ave. and 
37th St, to cost $35,000. Architects, Dodge & 
Morrison, 41 Wall St., N. Y. City. 

Canton, O. — A company has been formed to make 
structural steel cars and raijroad equipment; 
capital $500,000. A site has been secured and con- 
tracts for buildings and machinery will be let at 
once. 


Carnegie, Pa.— St. Thomas’s R. C, Society is to 
erect a $120,000 edifice. 


Centerville, Ia.— The Christian Society is raising 
funds for the erection of a modern chureh. Over 
$23,000 has been raised. 


Charleston, 8. C.— It is said that plans have been 
drawn by Frank P. Millburn, of Charlotte, for a 
$200,000 union depot to be erected here. 

Charlestown, Mase.—A permit has been issued 
for the erection of a three-story brick convent on 
Bunker Hill and N. Mead Sts. Architect, C. J. 
Bateman, 7 Exchange P)., Boston. 


Chicago, Ill. — A three-story apartment-building is 
to be erected at Kacine Ave. and Addison St., for 
L. F. Roth, after plans by G. F. Sebuberth, 515 
Lincoln Ave It will cost $50,000. 

A. Sandegren, 185 Dearborn St., has designed 
four apartment-houses to be erected at Sheridan 
Road and Pine Grove Ave. for W. M. Morrison. 
They will cost $130,000. 

The Building Committee of the Standard Club 
has selected the plans of Treat & Adler for a $100,- 
000 addition to the club-house. 

An eight story warehouse will be built for the 
Western Cold Storage Co., at 257 Llinois St.; cost, 
$100,000. Architect, Jarvis Hunt, Monadnock 
Building. 


Cleveland, O.—A group of steel power blocks will 
be erected on Erie and Superior Sts.; cost, about 
$2,000,000. H. S. Johnson, agent for the Perry- 
Payne estate. 

The plans submitted by Arnold W. Brunner, of 
New York, for the public building have been 
selected by the Board of Award. ere were 13 
competitors. The building will be one of the finest 
in the United States. 


Columbia Falls, Me.— A $20,000 saw-mill will be 
erected here at an early date for F. L. Robinson, of 
Braggsville. 

Colambus, Ga.— Among the new buildings under 
process of erection, or to be built in the near 
future, are a commodious and modern union 
passenger depot, a handsome opera-house, a large 
Masonic a building, a $50,000 public library 
and a $50,000 Y. M. C. A. building. 

Creston, Ia.—The Masons will erect a temple and 
opera hall combined, at a cost of $30,000 to $40,000. 


Denver, Col.— A western man has placed in a 
Denver bank $1,000,000 in securities for the pur- 
pose of establishing People’s Churches throughout 
the country. The administration of this fund has 
been confided to Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, 
and men active in promoting the liberal church. 
The plan is to double the amount of money any 
yon gag Ene raise toward establishing a People’s 
Chureh. ork will begin actively in September 
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WISCONSIN 
GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


Is a foe to rust, a challenger of 
weather, wet or dry, warm or cold. 

It is suitable for any purpose, appli- 
cable to any surface, wood, stone, 
brick, metallic, tile or leather. It 
is a preservative; does not peel 
off, scale, chip, or burn. It 
is a safeguard against fire when 
applied to wooden surfaces —a 
slow burner. 











It defies the influence of smoke, 
alkali, acid. 
It endures for decades ; does not 


change color and become rusty- 


looking; it is the best and 
cheapest of protective coatings. 


SAMPLE IP YOU 
LET US KNOW 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE COMPANY 
421 Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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in establishing these churches throughout the 
country. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Work has been started at 9th 
and Locust Sts. en an improvement that will cost 
at least $50,000. The old Getchell house is being 
moved and in its place a brick block will be erected 
as an extension of the three-story block to the 
east. The Central Improvement Association, 
which has just begn incorporated, will make the 
improvement, 


Detroit, Mich.— Oakland Avenue M. E. Church 
Society have purchased a lot on the northeast 
corner of Woodward and Milbourne Aves., and will 
build a church to cost about $50,000 thereon. 

N. Wardrop is preparing plans for a four-story 
factory building for the Day Metallic Mfg. Co., 
corner Jones and 6th Sts.; also preparing plans for 
a three-story and basement factory building, 57’ x 
100’, for Hamilton Carhartt. 

kK. E. Raseman has prepared plans for a three- 
story brick store for A. A. Luticks, Michigan Ave. 
and 18th St.; cost, $15,000. 

Vinton & Co. are the coutractors for the eight- 
story Hecker Building to be erected on Woodward 
and Washington Aves. and cost $220,000. 

A. C. Varney & Co., Newberry Building, have 
drawn plans for an eight-story building for Boydell 
Bros., to be erected on E, Fort St.; cost, $40,000. 

Daluth, Minn. — Ground has been broken for the 
erection of a new $30,000 school-building. 

Hanover, N. H. — Dartmouth College has received 
a gift of $100,000 for the purpose of erecting a 
building for the schoo! administration and finance. 

Hartford, Conn.— A two-story children’s ward 
building adjoining the Hartford Hospital will be 
erected from plans by W. ©. Brocklesby. It will 
be of Portland brownstone, 38/ x 126’, and fireproof 
throughout; cost, $80,000. 

Ishpeming, Mich. — This city is about to select a 
site for the $20,000 Carnegie Library. 

Ithaca, N. ¥.—John D. Rockefeller has offered 
$250,000 to Cornell University provided an equal 
amount be contributed by others. It is expected 
that the money will be used for new buildings. 

Jersey City, N. J.— The Browne Memorial M. E 
Church, Carteret Ave. and Clerk St. is considering 
the erection of a new edifice, 

La Crosse, Wis. — ‘The Losey Memoria) Association 
will erect a $20,000 gateway at once. 

Leominster, Mass.— The erection of a factory for 
the manufacture of shirts, collars and cuffa is 
contemplated by a local syndicate. ‘Ihe present 
factory here ie not large enough to meet the re- 

quirements of the business. 

The Visioloid Co., with a capital of $300,000, con- 
template erecting a large plant in this city. 

Lisbon, N. H.—A $25,000 town-house will be erected 
on the corner of School and Water Sts. 

Loretto, Pa.—Charles M. Schwab is building for 
St. Michael’s congregation a new $300,000 church. 
Louisville, Ky.—The plans. of Mason Maury, 544 
W. Main St., have been accepted for the Polytechnic 
Library to be erected on 4th Ave. and Green St.; 

cost, $150,000. 

Machias, Me.—The Allen Block at the corner of 
Main and Centre Sts., recently destroyed by fire, is 
to be rebuilt; cost, $30,000. 

Mansfield, 0. — The Barnes Manufacturing Co. are 
building a two-story brick office-building, and desire 
catalogues and information on roofing material. 

The plant of the Humphrey’s Manufacturing Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently. It will be rebuilt 
at once. 

Macinette, Wis.— The Smith, Thorndyke, Brown 
Co. contemplates erecting a business block to cost 
$50,000. A site has been secured. 

Marion, Ind. —Jonn E. Barnes & Sons, of Logans- 

ort, have the contract for erecting the $30,000 
uilding for the I.0.0, F. Plans by B. 1. French. 


Maynard, Mass.— ‘The American Woolen Co. will 
soon erect, in addition to its present extensive 
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plant, a new mill 680 feet in length, five stories 
high. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— The directora of the Wisconsin 
Furniture Co. have decided to rebuild its plant in 
North Milwaukee. The building will cost about 
$20,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —It%s sta.ed that the North 
Woodward M. E. Chureh Society will erect a $50,- 
000 edifice on Woodward and Melbourne Aves, 


Nashua, N. H.— The plans of Dean & Woodbury 
have been accepted for the O’Donvell memorial 
building to be erected on High St. It will be three | 
stories, 48’ x 95’, and cost $25,000. 

New Haven, Conn. — Mrs. H. J. Bennett is about 
to build a $70,000 brick dwelling at 423 Prospect | 
Ave., after plans by McKim, Mead & White, 160 | 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

A memorial gateway costing $3,000, will be erected | 
at Yale University. It will be of brown stone and | 
iron with bronze tablets. H. D. Ives, architect, | 
New York City. 

Messrs. Brown & Von Beren, Exchange Build- 
ing, have made plans for a $250,000 high school to 
be erected on York Sq. 

New York, N. Y. — Report states that J. G. McCul- | 
lough and F. B. Jennings will erect a twelve-story | 
brick and stone hotel on W. 44th St., after plans | 
by Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen; cost, $200,000. | 





Plans have been filed for a nine-story office-buiid- 
ing to be erected at Nos. 90-96 Wall St. for Henry 
Corn; cost, $415,000. 

A $10,000 school-building is to be erected on the | 
plot owned by the New: York Trades School on Ist 
Ave., between 67th and 68th Sts. H. J. Harden- 
bergh, architect. 

A ten-story hotel costing $282,000, is to be built 
for J. Louis Scherz, lessee of the Harlem Casino, 
on 124th St., adjoining the Casino. He has obtained 
a lease of the proposed hotel site for 20 years. The | 
owner of the property is Leslie C. Weed, of Brook- 
line, Mass. 

A four- story club-house will be erected by the | 
Tammany Central Association, after plans by R. T. 
Lyons; cost, $40,000. 

A parish house and a building to be occupied by | 
a Sunday-gchool and kindergarten will be erected | 
at 242-248 E. 41st St. for the Church of the Incarna- | 
tion, at a cost of $75,000. Architect, Henry | 
V aughan, 29 Pemberton Sq , Boston, Mass, 

| 


The Washington Heights United Presbyterian | 
Church, 172d St. and Audubon Ave., is to have a 
one-story addition to cost $25,000. 
Henri Fouchaux, 162d St. and Broadway. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer have given $100,000 | 
for a building for an expe rimental school in con- | 
nection with the Teachers’ College to be erected 
on Lawrence St., near Amsterdam Ave, 

Mr. J. B. Haggin has purchased the property of 
the Progress Club, at 63d St. and 5th Ave. He will 
build thereon a residence, costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000. 

North Chelmaford, Mass.—A brick mill-building, 
to cost $100,000, will be erected at once for G. C. 
Moore. 

Ogden, Utah.—J. A. Smith, Utah Loan & Trust 
Building, is the arch‘tect for the Carnegie Library, | 
to cost $25,000. 

Omaha, Neb. — The first prize for plans for the 
proposed $125,000 auditorium was won by Fisher & | 
Lawrie, Paxton Building. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.— Caldwell & Drake have 
the contract for erecting a six-story « ftice-building 
for the Citizens’ Guaranty & Trust Co.; cost, $50,- | 
000. 

Paw Paw, Mich.— Rickman & Sons, of Kalama- 
z90, have received the contract for erecting the | 
Van Buren County court-house, for $50,963. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Plans are being prepared for | 


Architect, 


a $200,000 addition to the Drexel Institute en | 
Chestnut St. 
Horace Trumbauer, Land Title Building, has 


prepared plans for tho Industrial Home for Crippled | 
Children, to be built near Logan Station. It will 
consist of 12 two and one-half story brick, 
and iron buildings, costing $2,000,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by Fred | 
Sauer, Hamilton Building, for a $20,000 brick and 
stone resinence for M, Streng. 

The contract for new morgue on Diamond St. has 
been awarded to William Miller & Son. It will 
cost $200,000. F. J. Osterling, Times Building, 
architect. | 

New buildings to cost $300,000 will be erected in | 
connection with the Allegbeny Genera) Hospital. | 

It is stated that Thomas McConnell, 47 Vander- | 
grift Building, is contemplating the construction 
of 80 fine buildings at Friendship Park, to cost | 
$700,000. | 

James J, Flannery will erect a $300,000 apart- | 
ment-building at Forbes and Atwood Sts. } 

The contract for erecting the Highland School in 
the 19th Ward has been awarded H. L. Kreusler, 
3215 Penn Ave.; cost, $139,000. 

Pittsfield, Mass.— At a special town meeting at 
Lenox the town voted to purchase the Flint place | 
adjoining the town building, about a half acre, for 
$20,000, and to put up a new town building to con- | 
tain an opera-house, bank, post-office, town offices 
and department, at a cost of $40,000. 

Quindaro, Kan. — Plans have been prepared for a 

22,000 building for the Western University. 

Racine, Wis.— Plans by A. J. Williams are ready | 
for the $65,000 opera-house and office-building to be 
erected by the Racine Amusement Co, } 

Renaselaer, N. ¥.— St. John’s Church will erect a | 
new parochial school building, which will contain 
also lodge-rooms, ete., at a cost of $40,000. 

Richmond, Va.— The contract for erecting the | 
Charlotte Williams Hospital, to cost about $110,000, 
has been awarded N. E. Ancarrow, 724 Main St. 


Rochester, N. ¥.— The State Lunacy Commission | 
has approved the final plans for a new group of | 
buildings for the Rochester State Hospital, to cost 
about $230,000. 

Sandasty, O.—The First Baptist Society is to erect 
a $20,000 church after plans by H. C. Lindsay. 


Schenectady, N. Y¥Y.— The plars of Architect 
Potter have been accepted for the $75,000 high | 


stone 





school, ’ | 


| Worcester, Mass. — Chandler St., 


Boston, Mass. — Dorchester St., 
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Seattle, Wash.— A _ twelve-story office-building, 
120/ x 180’, is to be erected on 2d Ave. after plans 
by J. M. Byrens, 555 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sewickley, Pa.— R. R. Quay has purchased a site 
and will erect a $50,000 residence. 

Spokane, Wash. — Plans have been drawn by J. K. 
Dow, 518 Peyton Building, for a four-story brick 
warehouse for J. E. Ganby; cost, $50,000. 

Springfield, I)1.— Plans have been drawn by N. H. 
Conway, 101 East Side Sq., for a $25,000 annex to 
the St. Joseph Ursuline Convent, at 5th and East- 
man Sts. 


| St. Louis, Mo. — Plans have been made for an addi- 


tion to the plant of the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
4th and Elm Sts. 

| Syracuse, N. Y.— It is said that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Public Library have adopted the plans 
for the proposed $250,000 Carnegie Library. 

Toledo, 9. —The Boody House is to be remodelled 
at a cost of $175,000. 

Ware, Mass.— The plans for the new school-build- 
ing on South St. have been accepted. It will cost 
in the neighborhood of $22,000. 

| Warsaw, N. Y.— The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., of 
Cc leveland, has received the contract for erecting 
the Wyoming county jail, for $23,000. 

Washington, D. C.— It is stated that the Secretary 
of the Navy has approved plans for a chapel at the 
Naval Academy to cost $400,000. 

Wellesley, Mass.—A club-house for the boys of 
the place is to be erected by one of the residents on 
Central St., opposite the Hunnewell Schoo); cost, 
about $6 000. 

Westfield, Mass.—A new dormitory, costing $50,- 
000, will be erected at the State Normal Schoo). 

Whatcom, Wash.— The Capital Brewing Co. will 
construct a brewery and storage plant here to cost 
about $250,000, 

Winona, Miss. — A new court-house to cost 
will be erected here. 

Worcester, Mass.— Plans are completed for the 
new three-story brick and stone building to be 
erected for the Worcester Woman’s Club. Jo- 
sephine W. Chapman, architect, 9 Park St., Boston, 

Wynnewood, Pa.—Hewitt Bros., 310 Bullitt Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, bave drawn plans for a four- 
story dwelling to be erected here to cost about 
$25,000. 

York, Pa.—The New Royal Fire Co. will erect a 
$20,000 building on W. Market St. and Carlisle 
Ave. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
bk. addition to 


25,(00 


factory; $12,000; 0., Harrington Arms Co.; c., J. E 
Fuller, Jr.; a.,C. F. Wesson. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 
Chicago, Ill.— Beacon St., cor. Wilson Ave.,2 three- 


st’y bk. & st. apart., 92’ x 150’ & 90’ x 152’; $60,000; 
o., G. O. Gordon, 4742 Champlain Ave.; a., Bishop 
& Co., 113 Adams St. 

| New York, N. ¥.—8rook Ave., nr. Rose St., six-st’y 
bk. flat & store, 116’ x 20” & 49’, plastic slate rot; 
$125,000; o., L iubomir R. Mestaniz, 680 E, 138th St.; 
a., H. T: Howell, 138th St. & Brook Ave. 

One Hundred and Fifty-first St., nr. Amsterdam 
Ave., six-st'y bk. & st. flat, 75’ x 86; $30,000; o , 
Neils Hansen, 1770 Amsterdam Ave.; a, Geo. F 
Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

CHURCHES. 


Ward 16, two-rt’y 

fr. church, 40’ x 53’; $100,000; a., T. E. Sheehan, 945 
Tremont Building. 

Orono, Me. — Two-st’y fr. church, 57’ x 120’; $20,000; 
o., Catholic Society; a., Davis & Hodgins, Bangor. 
CLUB-HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— £. Thirty-second Pi., No. 207, 
four-st’y bk. & st. club-house, 24’ x 98’; $40,000; o., 
Tammany Central Association, 207 E. 32d St.; a 
Rob’t T. Lyons, 41 Union Sq. 

EDUCATIONAL, 


Boston, Mass.— Winthrop St., nur. Warren St., 


Ward 5. four-st’y bk. school, 61’ x 110’, flat roof, 
steam; $45,000; o., Rev. J. J. Williams; a., Keeley 
& Houghton. 

HOSPITALS. 


Boston, Mass.— Dorchester St., 
Ward 15, three- yi y bk. 
steam; $50, 000; 
guinness, Walsh. & Sullivan, 
F. R. May, Adams House. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. ¥.—One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
St., pr. 7th Ave., ten-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 50’ x 94/, 
gravel roof; $282,000; o., Leslie C. Wead, Brookline, 
Mass,; a., Alfred Zucker, Jr., 32 Waverly PI. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Winthrop St , Nos. 58-60, 2 three- 
at’y fr. dwells., 20’ x 62’; $12,000; o., Harriet B 
Murray; a., J. F. Seavey, 380 Park St., W. Roxbury 


Dist. 
Brooksdale Road, nr. Raneleigh St., Ward 25, 
35’ = 42°; $5,500: °., Wm. N 


two.st’y fr. dwell., 
Parsons, Keene, N. H.; a., Geo. E. Parsons, Tre- 
Ward 20, two-st’y fr 


mont Building. 
Bloomfield St., No. 93, 
, Rebecea V. Miller, 101 
, ©. A. Russell, 


dwell., 28 x 48’; $5,500; o 
Tripp, Lyndehurst St., 


nr. Old Harbor St., 
hospital, 60’ x 75’, flat roof, 
Carney Hospital Corp.; a., Ma- 
100 Boylston St.; b 


Ridge Road, Dorchester Dist.; a 
Roxbury Dist.; b., M. V. 
Dorchester Dist. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Twenty-third Ave., 140 n Cropsey 
Ave., 8 two-st’y & attic fr. dwells., 18’ x 38’, shingle 
roofs; $20,000; o.. W. J. Morgan, Bay 25th St. & 
Benson Ave.; a., C. S. Haaland, Bay 10th St. 
Fijsty-sizth St., 210’ w 15th Ave., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 24’ x 46’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., E. Jobn- 
son, 40th St. & 14th Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 
Flatbush Ave. 
Avenue C, cor. E. 
dwell., 
G. J. Hodges, 
Nassau St., N. 
Forty-sec ‘ond St., 
rectory, 47/ x 49’, slate roof, steam heat; 
Rev. H. A. Gallagher, 
Almiral, 10 E. 23d St., 


18th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
31’ x 32’, shingle roof, steam heat; $6,500; o., 
293 E. 16th St.; a., C. H. Detwiller, 99 


215 s w 4th Ave., four sey bk. 
$20,000; o., 
1064 Fourth Ave.; a., R. F 
N. 
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of the melting point. 


LILLIBRIDGE, N. Y. 21-167. 
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‘Goveniak 


Fire-Proof 
Box Doors 


constructed of two layers of corrugated: iron, each 
layer built in a heavy angle-iron frame, and the two 
connected by heavy bands and angles, with an air 
space of two inches or more between the layers. 
For extraordinary exposures, we fill the space be- 
tween the two layers with non-conducting material, 
making a fire barrier which will resist any heat short 


Investigation is invited, please address 


American Bridge Company 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


( Houses ‘Confsnued. ) 


Greene Ave., 2000 w Broadway, 3 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 2" x 62%, steam heat; $18.000; o., Henry 
Mayer, 731 Bushwick Ave.; a., G. T. Roosen, 189 


Montague St 


Clinton Ave., 225' 8 Fulton St., three-st’y bk. 


dwell., 3 x 80°; $14,000; o., Dr. W. Blackman, 519 

Clinton Ave.; b., J. Thatcher, 54 Park Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass.— Horton Ave , No. 395, 2)-#t’y 

fr. dwell., 30° x 40’, furnaces; $5,000; o., John 

Koulston; a., Arthur W. Joslin. 

Longfellow Park, 2h-st’y bk., st. & fr. dwell., 43’ x 
45’, furnaee; $8,000; o., John Brooks; a., A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr.; b., O. Kinan’s Sons. 


Campello, Mass.—Two-st’y dwell., 38’ x 50’, steam; 
$8,500; o., 8. E. Packard; a.. J. W. Beals, Boston; 
b., H. H. Wardwell, 103 Walnut St., Brockton. 

Fall River, Mass.— Rock St., cor. Prospect St., 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 39’ x 48’, slate roof, hot water; 
$10,000; o., Dana Brayton; a., J. M. Darling. 


Newton, Mass.— Waverly Ave., Ward 7, two-st’y 
dwell., 24’ x 5¥, hot air; $12,000; o., Florence L. 
Haley; a., H. E. Davidson. 

New York, N. ¥.—Seventy-second St., nr. West End 
Ave., tive-st’'y stone-front dwell., 28’ x 67’, slate & 
tin roof; $49,000; o., Mary Tier Sutphen, 18 W. 83d 
St: a,C. P. H. Gilbert, 1123 Broadway. 

Seventy-third St.. nr. 5th Ave., five-st’y stone- 
front dwell., 20’ x 69’, gravel roof; $25,000; o., estate 
A. S. Rosenbaum, 147 Water St.; a., Buchman & 
Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 

Fifty-jirst St., No.3, five-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 30/ 
x 90’, terra-cotta roof; $159,000; o., James A. and 
John T. Farley, 253 Columbus Ave.; a., Chas. Crary 
Thain, 20 E. 83d St. 

One Handred and Forty-first St.. Ni 
st'y bk. dwell. & stable, 
Straus, 42 Warren St.; 


. £06, three- 
25’ x 95’; $10,000; 0., Nathan 
a., De Lemos & Cordes, 109 


Fulton St. 
Seventy fourth St., No. 46, five-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 20’ x 597, tin & copper roof; $25,000; o.. 


Melville J. Scholle, 30 Broad St.; a., Robert D. 
Kobn, 170 Fifth Ave. 

Fifly-fifth St., No. 56, five-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
18’ x 91’; $12,500; o., D. E. Seybel, 247 Fifth Ave.; 
a., Hiss & Weekes, 111 Fifth Ave. 


Ninetieth St., Nos. 64-72, 5 five-st’y bk. & st. 
dwells., 20’ x 60’; $75,000; o., James Carlew, 17 W. 
122d St.; a., Theo E, Thomson, 247 W. 125th St. 


Wakefield, Mass.—Two-st’y fr. dwell., 14’ x 25’, 
shingle roof, hot water; $8,000; a., H. A. Perkins, 
10 Pear! St. 

Weymouth, Mass. —2)-st’v fr. dwell., 32’ x 56, 
shingle roof, hot water; $10,000; o., F. O. Welling- 
ton; a., Josephine W. Chapman, 9 Park St. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Chicago, Ill.— La Salle St., Nos. 10-24, two-st’y & 
base. bank building; $200,000; o., Hibernian Bank; 
ee Holabird & Roche, Monadnock Block. 

Detroit, Mich.— EH. Fort St., eight-st’y bk. & st. 
manufacturing building, 53’ x 138, comp. roof, 
steam; $40,000; o., Boydell Bros., 39 E. Fort St.; 
a., A.C. Varney & Co., 58 Newberry Building. 

Worcester, Mass.—Zerchange St., five-st’y bk. mer- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Mercantile Buildings Continued.' 
cantile building, 100’ x 100’; $51,000; o., 
Barnard; c., Heury Mellen & Son; c., 
& Chamberlin. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Wali St., cor. Water St., nine- 
st’y bk. & st. office-building, 66’ x 106’ & 84’, con- 
crete roof; $415,000; o.. Henry Corn, 142 Fifth Ave.; 
a., Rob’t Maynicke, 725 Broadway. 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— Mt. Hope Cemetery, two-st’y fr. 
stable, shingle roof, steam; $12,000; 0., City; b 
J. H. Burt, Mattapan. 

New York, N. Y.— Flint Ave., es, 150’ n Sagamore 
St., two-st’y fr. stable, 15’ x 25’, tar & gravel roof; 
$2,000; o., Thos. MeGuire, 308 E. 89th St.; a., Thos. 
F. Brennan, 308 E. 89th St. 

STORES. 

Chicago, Ill.— Franklin St., cor. Van Buren St., 
three-st’y bk. store & loft building, 50” x 100’; $12,- 
000; o., Eugene O'Reilly; a., m. P. Harned, 218 La 
Salle St. 


New York, N. Y¥.— Sirty in St., nr. Amsterdam 
Ave., one-at’ ny fr store, 29/ x 42/ ; $2,500; o., Harris 
Estate, 500 West End Ave.; a., Geo. H. Van "Auken, 
30 E. 14th St.; b., W. E. Thompson, 101} W. 74th 
St. 

Somerville, Mass.— Willow Ave., nr. Morrison St., 
one-st’y store, 14’ x 16/, flat roof; $1,000; o., Allen 
Carpenter, 22 Laurel St.; b., G. D. B. Robinson, 6 
Stone Ave. 


Levi 
Frost, Briggs 


WAREHOUSES. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—WN. Fifth St., No. 223, three 
st’y & base. bk. & st cold-storage warehouse, 122/x 
158’, steam; $60,000; o., Armour & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lincoln, Neb. — Three-st’y bk. & st. orphanage, 72/ 
x 156’, steam; $46,000; o., St. Thomas Society; a., 
Buechner & Jacobsen, St. Paul, Minn. 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €O., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
20 . 


Steel Beams 5: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


J. & THORN Co., 


Architectural Sheet-Metai Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


4 cee 











PROPOSALS. 


Post-office and Custom-house in Newport, R. I., in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office, or at the 
office of the Custodian at Newport, K. I., at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1 
Treasury Department, Ufice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 2ist,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 22d day of July, 1901, and then opened, for altera- 
tions and repairs at the United States Custom-house 
at Norfolk, Virginia, in accordance with the drawing 
and specification, copies of which may be bad at this 
office or the office of the Custodian of the building at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1331 











PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, U. 8. Life-saving Service, 
Washington, D. C., June 19,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., of 
Tuesday, July 9, 1901, and then publicly opened, for 
the construction of a life-saving station on Monomoy 
island, Mass., near southerly point. Plans and speci- 
fications, forms of proposal, etc., can be obtained 
upon application to the Superintendents of Construc- 
tion of Life-saving Stations, 17 State St., New York 
City; to the Superintendent, 2d Life-saving District, 
East Orleans, Mass.; to the Assistant-inspector Ist 
and 2d Life-saving "Districts, Room 148 Post-office 
Building, Boston, Mass., or to this office. S. I. 
KIMBALL, General Superintendent. 1331 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 21,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received ai this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 23d day of July, 1901, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the extension to the U. S. 


ESERVOIR. 

{At Stoneham, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, | Ash- 
burton P1., Boston, Mass., until July 9, 1901, for 
building areservoirin the town of Stoneham. Plans 
for the work can be seen and pamphlets containing 
further information for bidders, forms of proposal, 
contract and specifications can be obtained at the 
office of the Chief Engineer,1 Ashburton Pl. Henry 
H, Sprague, Chairman, Henry P. Walcott, James 
A. Bailey. Jr., Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board. Frederic P. Stearns, Chief Engineer. 
WILLIAM N. DAVENPORT, secretary, Boston, 

June 18, 1901. 1331 





= 
[At Ft. Miffin, Pa.) 
Bids are wanted July 6 for a magazine, shell- 


house, track connections, etc., at the Naval Maga- 
zine, Ft. Miffin. Address Commandant of the Navy 
Yard, League Island, Pa.; CHAS. O’NEIL, ch. bureau 
of ordnance. 1331 








JunE 29, 1901.] 
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[“A Hit, a Palpable Hit !”| — HAMLET. 
 EeeeIC AT; AROCHITFECTURE 
} er ed X Fe, ad 
Classified Architectural Motives and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 
Applause from the Profession. 

Ar.incton, N. J. Er Pa lex 

THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are vé ry Satisfactory AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,’ and consider your 
and I must congratulate you thereon. scheme of publication good EDWARD KNUZELL. 


FRANKLIN L, NAYLOR. 
GRAN Rapips, Micnu. 
Battimore, Mp. 


; ; I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica 
WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 7 


; ; tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
publication, and, according to the scheme as Jaid out for the WILLIAM WILLIAMSON 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 
Wyatt & NOLTING, THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
I AM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think oe resting and cannot help but be i ful oe the igs 
it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. —— » Ae SERAORR 


BEN). B. OWENS 


Boston, Mass. Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg price of publication LouIs SHELDON NEWTON, 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of INDIANA} 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL. I THINK “ Zopi Irchitecture” will succeed 
BripGerort, Conn C. A. WALLINGFORD 
A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. Kansas City, Mo. 
H. A. Howe, Jr. For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopfical Archi 
I FIND “Topical Architecture” excellent at the price. teciure” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
RicHARD D. ANABLI and well selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
Burra.o, N. Y. objects is highly commendable It is giving the draughts 
WE consider the issues of “ 7vpical Architecture” a valu man a go d library on the installment plan, the. ultimate 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. value of which it is now hard to judg 
LANSING & BEIERL. BENJ. LUBSCHEZ 
Crepar Rapips, Ia. I REGARD “ Zofical <A? ture” as a useful periodical 
Wz: think that the systematic arrangement of various sub for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 


” } 7 . Re 
jects as planned in your “ 7opfical Architecture” will be a very the profession G. GARVEY 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 


MiLwaAukKer, Wis. 
JOSSELYN & TAYLOR Co 





JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ 7oficai 
Cuica Ir. Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 
~ bin ig: . , : CHARLES FirzGERALD 
ruus far I am fairly well pleased with “ 7ofical Archi 
tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN. “Topical A? ture” gives promise of being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


WE think well of “7Zofical Architecture” and think it 


office use FERRY & CLAS. 
will prove useful to us. - 
] : Mr. Ve “<a 
S. HANNAFORD & SONS , : : 8 
[ FIND the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” exceedingly 
CLRevELAND, O. interesting rhe scheme of the publication | think a most 
“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct to a excellent one H. B. CLEMEN’1 
library and draughting-room. 
5 5 5 ; : Newsurau, N. Y. 
R. RosENSTOCK & Co 


Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


Cotumata, S. C. FREDERICK N. SNEED 


WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ 7ofica/ 


Architecture’ which have reached us so far, and we find Ns: w Haven, Con 
them of the greatest usefulness JupGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 
Witson & Epwarps have received, it will be a useful publication 
L. W ROBINSON, 
Detroit, Micn. 
It seems that subscribing to “7Zofical Architecture” is New Rocneiie, N. Y. 
practi ally buying an architectural library on the installment I AM of the opinion that ef 5 pical Architecture” on its 
plan F. CARL POLLMAN. present plan will be a valuable pub li ation and useful to 


both practising ar¢ hitects and students 
East Sr. Louis, Ii. 


FRED E. WINTER 
I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a valuable architectural 





periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects Nuew York, N. Y. 
will make an invaluable library for an architect's office. I THINK “ Zopical Architlectu i good publication 
: A. B. FRANKEL. Cass GILBERT. 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. : PROPOSALS. 


OURT-HOUSE. structure of a railroad bridge, five piers and two Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 


[At Bottineau, N. D.}| abutments, in Allegheny River, near Oi] City, Pa., | chitect, Washington, D. C., June 24th, 1901. Sealed 
Bids are wanted July 9 for erecting a court-house | will be received until July 18, 1901. Plans and | proposals will be received at this office until! 2 o’elock 
and jail, including a steam-heating plant. W. F. | specifications can be examined at the office of the 





P.M. on the 6th day of August, 1901, and then opened 

KURTH, chmn. bd. co. commrs. 1331 company at Oil City, Pa. JOHN R. FORBES, | for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
— general manager. 1332 tric wiring and conduits) of an addition to the U.S. 
TEEL WORK. a — | Court-house, Post-office, ete., at Los Angeles, Cal., 
[At Washington, D.C.) | erupts in accordance with drawings and specifications, copies 

Bids are wanted July 6 for structural steel work | [At Boston, Mags.) | of which may be had at this office or at the office of 


and fireproofing for building 108, Navy Yard, Wash- | Bids are wanted Jnly 13 for a steel and brick | the Custodian at Los Angeles, California, at the 
ington. MORDECAI T. ENDICOPT, eh. bureau of | building at the Navy Yard, Boston. Appropriation, | discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 








yards and docks, navy dept. 1331 | $89,000. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, ch. bureau of | KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1332 
nial onleiaiatiinatie haeer. | yards and docks, navy dept., Washington, D. C. 
UILDING. bin Win Walaa te | = Rana BUILDING. 

ague Island, Pa.) . At Goodhue, Minn. 
Bids are wanted July 13 for a brick and steel UILDING. . 2 . c mi — we-) 
building, 63’ x 207, at the Navy Yard, League Island, (At Philadelphia, Pa.) Sealed proposals will be received by the City Bank 
Pa MORDECAL T. ENDICOTT "Gh butean or Frankford Arsenal, Philadelph'a, Pa. Sealed pro-| at Goodhue, Minn., until the Sth day of July. 
yards and docks navy dept Washington D.C posals will be re ceived until July 13, 1901, for | 1901, for the construction of a two-story bank and 
- , "4339 constructing one two and one-half story brick and | office building. A)l bids must be in accordance with 





| steel building comprising carpenter-shop, stprehouse | the plans and specifications prepared by U. L. Grover, 
and cartridge-case shop; also one one-stery brick | of Zumbrota, ‘which may be seen at the office of 











RIDGE. | building comprising annealing and drawing press-| Menomonie Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, 
[At Oll City, Pa. )| rooms. Information upon application. FRANK | Minn., or at said bank office building, Goodhue, Mipn., 
Sealed proposals for the erection of the super- HEATH, major ord, dept. comdg. 1332 | on and after June 21st, 1901. 133) 





Applause from the 


New York, N. Y. 
“Topical Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
collection of prints. It is only a matter of time. 
STOWE PHELPs. 


I THINK the plan of “ Zopical Architecture” a good one, 
and the execution so far equally good. I hope “ 7opica/ 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his- 
toric architecture. ARNE DEHLI. 


I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a very useful publica- 
tion. RICHARD K. MOSLEY. 


WE consider “ Zopical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 
pleasure to its continuation. DeLemos & CORDEs. 


IT is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
the indorsement of the profession. J. A. Hays. 


I HOPE you will continue the issues of “ Zofical Archi- 
tecture,” as I find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER, 


“Topical Architecture” will be of valuable service to all 
architects G. A. SCHELLENGER. 


THE form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zofical 
Architecture” seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
architects, draughtsmen and cthers fortunate enough to 
have the volumes. GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


WE think “ Zopical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
the right lines. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
Tuts admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. 
W. WiLson Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
Claflin University. 


Osukosn, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ Zopfical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become extreme/y useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

THE character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Zopical Architecture” so far received by 
me are such as to insure —to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
many — the continued usefulness of the publication. . 

S. R. MORGAN. 


“Topical Architecture” will prove a very valuable addition 
to any architectural library. CHARLES H. ROBERTs. 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WILson Eyre, Jr. 


WE find “ Zopical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 
RANKIN & KELLOGG. 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 
S. AUSTIN ALLEN. 


desirabilities. 


Ba.ttimore, Mo. 
“Its field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection.” y 
Tuos. C. KENNEDY. 


BripGerort, Conn. 
“I CAN'T seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings’ 
in my cottages or city houses.” J. W. Norrurop. 


Cuicaco, It. 

“So far I have found no use for ‘ Zofical Architecture’ for 
the reason that I previously possessed the illustrations. 
Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
soon find it useful.” GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


Cincinnati, O. 


“ PERSONALLY it is not beneficial: to the profession at 
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Profession. 


Puitapevenia, Pa. 

Ir seems to me that you are on the right track with 
“ Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, there still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those that 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnecessary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger library to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L. HILLMAN. 


PirrspurGH, Pa. 
WE are much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros. 


I HAVE found “7Zopical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and tryst it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HARLow. 


Provipence, R. I. 


I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ Zofica/ 
Architecture,” as 1 like to get my architectural material clas- 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased with 
the publication. WILFRED A. PAINE, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 

Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at least a 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe- 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available and a 
wide field. GEORGE T. OTIs, 

San Francisco, CAL. 

THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 

J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 

Am well pleased with the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN. 

York, Pa. 

“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopedia of 
great value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 

REINHARDT DEMPWOLF. 


The Other Side. 


To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation that “Rome was not built in a day” is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 


New York, N. Y. 
“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 
W. W. KENT. 
“ APART from the very evident disadvantages of the library 
in formation, I think ‘7Zopfical Architecture’ likely to be 
useful.” WALTER COOK. 
“Ir does not seem to possess any special features not 
already covered in the other publications.” 
CARRERE & HASTINGs. 
PuHiLapeipenia, Pa. 
“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 
over 75 per cent of the plates published.” Guy KING. 
Torgpo, O. 
“ AM not particularly pleased with ‘ Zopicat Architecture.” 














[At Bainbridge, Ga.) | sioners. 
Bids are wanted July 10 for a $35,000 éourt-house, | ————________—_ 


large I think it will be of value.” Louis BELMONT. Gro. S$. MILLS. 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 
- —_ | - o — — —— a shes — 
OURT-HOUSE. | $30,000, by L. A. ALLEN, chairman county commis- file with M. B. Haynes, engineer, Mankato, Minn. 


1331 John Krier, President of Council. J. J. GRIFFIN, 
331 


Recorder. 





R. A. LYTLE, Chairman Ba. Commissioners. | EWER. 
1331 


{At Iona, Minn.) UILDING. 
pineal oareinesinimeniahteii Sealed proposals will be received by the village B 





[At New York, N. Y.)} 


| recorder of the Village of Iona, Minn., up to the Bids are wanted July 8 for furnishing materials 

[At Luthersville, Ga.) | 8th day of July, 1901, for furnishing materials | and performing work for the finishing and equipment 

Sealed proposals will be received until July 10, | and constructing a sewer, according to plans and | of the erection of the Hall of Records Building. 
1901, for a two-story brick court-house to cost about specifications on file with said recorder, and also on | ROBT..A. VAN WYCK, mayor. 1331 


OURT-HOUSE. 
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MINERAL WOOL ___—<200. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST) om sus 


An Ilustrated Monthly Record MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 ane eeanreume. 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS = ee tier F 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European - py ety yy 


countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


movement in America. - 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


THE DIAL 
om : : WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
[ne Artist is one of the best of the art 1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


journals.” 


“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitar C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 

magazine, very profusely illustrated.” c wn " a, - 
‘or. India ., Boston, Mass. 

THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- SASH CORD. 
lished is Tue Artist.” SILVER LAKE CO., 
LITERARY WORLD 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 

4 Handsome and engaging candidate SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . . GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and Park Row Building, New York 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 85 Water St , Boston. 
sions.’ 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- Park Row Bldg.. New York 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 176 Federal St., Boston. 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ 


PUBLISHED BY . 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Professional 
Ethics. —— 


The following ... 
. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
“os Prepared in Conformity with the 
se Best Standards of Practice, and 
a Recommended to its [embers by 
“iS | the Boston Society of Avvhitects, 
} was «e+: oe + e° ee 6.0 @ 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SecTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

” 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
<o employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

ra 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

. 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

* 

SgecTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 











SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York. 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 
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Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES ; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright: Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | oor. La Salle & Adams St, 


CHICAGO. 
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Catalogue and Samples. 
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Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CBILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 





Send for 











PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON AGENTS’ 
WALbDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


MARLES’ CARVED MOULDINGS 


A Remarkable Invention! = §°5°4 #» the foremost Architects 


of the country 

















Elaborately Carved Mouldings Produced at Moderate Cost. Send for Catalogue. 





DWIGHT LUMBER CO... Sole Manufacturers 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
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ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. | CAPITALS (Carved). 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
ART METAL WORK. | CARVING. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Go., St. Louis,| Lombard & Co., A. P., 
Mo (mon) | CEMENT. 
ASPHALT. | Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. Atlas Cement Co., New York 
New York Mastic Works, New York.| Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York 
ASPHALT ROOFING. Thiele, E. New York. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. ¥.| CEMENT PAVING. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, II] 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... | CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
BLINDS (Venetian). | Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- | delphia, Pa 
lington, Vt | 
2 COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
a eral ie | Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... 
oss, a 0 ee 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston CONDUCTORS. 
(eow)| American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). | nr 
Gorgon & Lidgerwood Co., New York. CONSERVATORIES. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). eS See O. beagenee. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
NTRACTING. 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. Conrmaes 


F di 
Carliste, Pope &Co.,E. A., Mew York. | ‘"'gnt Salling & Ocnstraction Os, 
CAPITALS. 


Rutan, William L., Boston 
Lombard & Co. A. P., Boston.. Southard, R. P 


Boston........ 





CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... 
DEAPENING QUILT. 

Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston 
DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
ORAS AM, 

don Deane, New York. 

maareaenn ETC. 

Morse, Williams & Co., peenesigaie. 

Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boaton . 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Fricsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAUCETS. 

Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 


’ | PILING DEVICES. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 


| FILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 

Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FIREPROOPING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR-PLATES. 

Ogden & Wallace, New York 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston 
FPLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 


GATES. 
Wm. R. Pitt, New York 


GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
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